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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


The greetings that accompany an- 
other turn of the calendar are echoed 
by nurserymen at the outset of 1936 
with more sincerity and optimism 
than for several years. The annual 
cycle just completed, while better 
than its immediate predecessors, 
opened with but a tentative advance, 
the improvement increasing as the 
months passed. So steady was the 
progress made and so firmly has it 
held that no doubt prevails the trend 
will be upward from here on. 

Whereas a year ago the govern’ 
ment projects were foremost in nurs- 
erymen’s minds, the public buying 
has been of such healthy character 
that a return to the normal movement 
of stock is felt to be near. 

This attitude is part of the general 
feeling that business is on the mend, 
regardless of the course of politics. 
Some of the government's innova- 
tions have helped us, others have 
hindered, but the apprehension about 
the overwhelming effect on business 
is evaporating. The needs of 120,- 
000,000 people give rise to a busi- 
ness turnover that is of vast propor- 
tions even at its minimum. That they 
have money left for conveniences, 
comforts and even luxuries is amply 
indicated by the record-breaking sales 
of automobiles, accompanied by im- 
provement in many other lines, in- 
cluding our own. This business vol- 
ume will be increased in regular 
course, though its momentum may be 
accelerated or retarded by political 
and other influences. 

Such gradual improvement, a well- 
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nigh irresistible force, occasions the 
general confidence which business 
men feel and affords to nurserymen 
the basis for belief in a more happy 
and prosperous new year in 1936 


Frequently enough has the com 
ment been made that nurserymen in 
the past have given too great atten 
tion to producing stock, and not 
enough to selling it. It is a criticism 
which seems to apply to all horticul- 
tural, even all agricultural, endeavors 
That is natural, as a good propagator 
and a good salesman are not often to 
be found in the same person. As a 
business becomes larger and a part- 
nership or corporation develops, a 
propagation department and a sales 
department can be separately devel- 
oped. 

Criticism is only effective as it pro- 
duces action. It will be justified if 
nurserymen give more attention to 
sales. But to make sales grow re- 
quires work, just as much as to make 
trees grow, as an advertising man 
pointed out to Minnesota nurserymen 
last month. His suggestions to that 
end were so valuable that parts of his 
address are printed in this issue. It 
is worth thorough reading and care- 
ful study. 


ACER SACCHARINUM WIERI. 


Acer saccharinum Wieri, the Wier 
maple, is listed aimost without excep- 
tion by the trade as Acer dasycarpum 
wieri, following the style of Stand- 
ardized Plant Names. This is un- 
doubtedly sensible, since the use of 
both saccharinum and saccharum 
would certainly lead to confusion 
among the public. 

For a graceful, quick-growing lawn 
tree, it is difficult to find a more fitting 
subject than the Wier maple, with its 
long, pendulous branches -— which 
often reach to the ground. -dressed 
in finely cut foliage. The drooping 
branches and feathery foliage give 
the tree a distinct air of refinement. 
This, together with the tree’s rapid 
rate of growth, makes it popular with 
home owners, especially with the 
feminine half of the house. 

In a brisk breeze the tree seems 
fairly to dance, flaunting the silvery 


undersurface of its leaves in a wholly 
delightful manner. The Wier maple 
ultimately grows to be about seventy- 
five feet high under average condi- 
tions. It should be given a rich, fairly 
moist soil for the best results. Propa 
gation is effected by budding in late 
summer, using seedlings of the com- 
mon silver maple for understock. 
There are few parts of the country in 
which this maple cannot be made to 
thrive. 


LOW-HEADED APPLE TREES. 


Training apple trees to a low- 
headed type of growth is to be pre- 
ferred to the system of training that 
develops a high head, if results ob- 
tained in a 10-year test at the New 
York state agricultural experiment 
station, at Geneva, can be accepted as 
a guide. In these tests the trees re- 
ceived just sufficient pruning each 
season to shape them properly, while 
one lot of trees was trained so that 
the lowest branches were about four 
feet from the ground and the other 
lot so that the lowest branches were 
not more than twenty inches from the 
ground. 

After ten years, the low-headed 
trees were found to be much better 
established near the surface of the 
ground and thus offered greater re- 
sistance to the wind than did the 
high-headed trees, an important ad- 
vantage in exposed localities. The 
low-headed trees were also larger and 
stockier in the trunks and branches, 
with larger heads and greater bearing 
surfaces than trees which were 
headed high. Within a few years 
after planting, the low-headed trees 
appeared to be from one to three 
years older than the high-headed 
ones. 

The experiments also showed that 
after the young apple tree is prop- 
erly started little pruning will, in 
most cases, produce stockier trees 
having a greater bearing area than 
trees that are heavily pruned. The 
littie-pruned trees bloomed at an ear- 
lier age and more profusely than did 
the heavily pruned trees, and they 
usually set fruit earlier and in greater 
quantity. A comparison of winter 
and summer pruning was also includ- 
ed in the experiment. Little, if any, 

(Concluded on page 5.) 
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Effective Advertising for Nurserymen 


Suggestions for Successful Selling Given by H. R. Stevenson, of the 
Hutchinson Advertising Co., before Minnesota Nurserymen’s Meeting 


To make anything grow, work and 
plenty of it is required. It takes work 
to make trees grow. And it takes 
work to make sales grow. Of course, 
it’s fairly simple and easy in selling 
nursery stock just to follow your nose, 
take what business comes to you and 
let it go at that. But that isn’t the 
kind of selling that makes each year’s 
sales bigger than the last, puts money 
in the bank, gets a better house, or 
buys a new car for the wife and fam- 
ily—which is, after all, what we are 
all striving for. 

Successful selling, in most cases, is 
selective selling, and the secret of 
selective selling is in picking your 
prospects where the chances for in- 
creased sales are the greatest and 
then investing as much as possible of 
your time and selling effort where it 
will bring in the biggest returns. In 
this kind of selling, advertising can 
be made of inestimable assistance, for, 
after all, good advertising is nothing 
more than written salesmanship. 


Three Ways to Use Advertising. 


Some nurserymen sell almost ex- 
clusively through agents and solici- 
tors; others sell mostly by catalogues 
and direct mail, while still others limit 
selling activities to those prospective 
customers who visit their nurseries. 
But, regardless of the particular type 
of business, there are three definite 
ways in which you can use advertis- 
ing, or written salesmanship, in pro- 
moting your business. Roughly, they 
can be grouped under three headings: 

1. Using advertising to find cus- 
tomers. 

2. Using advertising to sell cus- 
tomers. 


3. Using advertising to hold cus- 
tomers. 

Certainly, we cannot make two 
sales grow where only one grew be- 
fore unless we find customers, sell 
them and hold them. No business 
ever prospered in which any one of 
these factors was overlooked. Each 
is of equal importance and each can 
be accomplished more easily with the 
aid of good advertising. 


Advertising to Find Customers. 


One way to look at your market is 
to picture every man, woman or 
child, or at least every family in your 
community, as a prospective customer 
waiting to buy your products. But 
would this be a true picture? Of 
course not. Finding customers in 
your business is a sifting process. 
From the great mass of human beings 
who make up the general public, you 
must sift out those few, in fact, those 
very few, who possess a certain com- 
bination of characteristics which 
makes them prospective customers 
for you. The first of these character- 
istics is a desire for your products. 
The second is a place in which to 
plant your products once they have 
been obtained. And the third is the 
money with which to pay for them. 

Not all people possess these three 
characteristics. For instance, a fac- 
tory hand might be a real flower lov 
er. He might have plenty of space 
in which to plant trees and shrubbery 
and yet not be a prospect for your 
products. With him, butcher and 
baker bills come first. Again, a ste- 
nographer working in an office and 
living in an apartment might have a 
desire for your products and the 
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money with which to pay for them, 
but because of lack of space in which 
to plant such things as you sell, she is 
not a prospective customer for you. 
Or take another case. An employee of 
a large corporation, well-to-do, lives 
in a large, spacious home, yet fails to 
measure up to your requirements be- 
cause his constant expectation of being 
transferred makes him unwilling to 
invest any sizable sum in beautifying 
hishome. Yet, all three of these per- 
sons (and they are representative of 
thousands of others) are a part of the 
general public from which you must 
draw your business. In your selling, 
these people must be sifted out to find 
those others who measure up to the 
requirements of customers for you. 


Three Factors in Effectiveness. 


This problem of sifting the public 
to find your customers is not, of 
course, one that is exclusive with the 
nursery business. Hundreds of other 
businesses face the same thing. And 
how do these businesses go about 
their hunting? In most cases, they 
use general mediums. By that I mean 
mediums of mass circulation, such as 
newspapers, magazines, radio. In 
these mediums they insert advertise- 
ments that are designed to interest 
just one type of person—the person 
who fits the requirements of a pro- 
spective customer for them. When 
they find him the second step in the 
process begins. But before we go on 
with this second step, let’s study, for 
a little while, the building of an ad- 
vertisement designed to find custom- 
ers. 

Any advertisement which will 
prove effective in helping you to find 
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customers must do three things: (1) 
Compel attention, (2) arouse interest 
and (3) stimulate action. So, let’s 
see what we can put into our adver- 
tisement that will compel attention. 
At the outset, I should say an illus- 
tration. 

Recently, a national survey Was 
made under the direction and at the 
expense of a well known paper com- 
pany to ascertain the reactions of 
newspaper readers to various types of 
newspaper advertising; 29,000 persons 
were called upon and interviewed, 
and the results of these interviews 
furnish an excellent guide for us in 
planning such an advertisement as 
we have been discussing here. This 
survey showed that ten times more 
persons were stopped by an illustrated 
advertisement than by one that was 
composed entirely of type. Again, it 
showed that the style of the illustra- 
tion had a great deal to do with the 
attention-compelling power of the ad- 
vertisement. Photographic illustra- 
tions far outpulled drawings. So, in 
our advertisement, let's use an illus- 
tration—a photograph if we can, a 
drawing if we must, but an illustra- 
tion of some kind, by all means. 

But all photographs are not equally 
effective in trapping reader attention. 
Some are better than others. In this 
survey, the subject that stopped the 
greatest number of these 29,000 read- 
ers was—what do you think?—chil- 
dren. Does that give you any ideas 
for effective illustrations in your ad- 
vertising? It should. Some children 
in those photographs of flower bor- 
ders, those plots of shrubbery or 
your trees will help you sell your 
products. Second place in attention 
value went to groups of adults. Third 
place to sport scenes. Fourth place 
to animals. And the usual subject 
used in your nursery advertising—nat 
ural scenery—proved a poor fifth. 
Evidently, a combination of children, 
people or animals with your products 
ought to raise your average of effec- 
tiveness considerably. These facts 
merely prove that the best bait for 
reader interest is human interest. 

Arousing Interest. 

After we stop the reader, our next 
job is to arouse his interest in our 
product. All right, let’s go back to 
our survey again. Here is the order 
in which various types of copy ap- 
pealed to these 29,000 persons; please 
note them carefully: 

1. News features. 


2. Sex allure. 

3. Social advancement. 

4. Narrative technique (both 
strips and straight copy). 

5. Characters from products’ ra- 


dio program. 

6. Reason why copy. 
7. Contests. 

8. Testimonials. 

9. Scare appeals. 

10. Smartness and newness 

11. Health appeal. 

12. Product's reaction under test 
13. Price reduction and values 
14. Premiums. 

15. Service given with product. 

16. The product alone. 

News features, we find, head our 
list of copy appeals. Perhaps this is 
not so amazing. People buy newspa 
pers for news, and any advertisement 
that is going to procure a share of the 
newspaper reader's attention must na- 
turally compete with the editorial 
news content of the paper for it. And 
don’t think that isn’t strong competi- 
tion. 

“Yeah,” I can hear some of you 
saying, “it’s all well enough to talk 
about putting news into your adver- 
tisements, but where are you going 
to find news around a nursery?” 

How about those new species of 
flowers that are this year ready for 
customers for the first time? Or how 
about those stately fir trees that 
you've been nursing for years and 
that are just now ready to take their 
places as sentinels guarding the en- 
trance to some young couple’s new 
home? Or how about the fact that 
conditions make it necessary for you 
to sell at $1.50 trees or shrubs or 
flowers that under ordinary condi 
tions would command twice the 
price? Those things are news. Peo- 
ple want to know about them. Tell 
people about them. Give them facts, 
and you have news. Just dig deeply 
enough and you can find plenty of 
news in any business. 


Getting Action. 
The third factor to be considered 


in our advertisements is stimulating 
action. Actually there is but one rea 
son for advertising. You want cer- 
tain people to do certain things in 
order that you may sell them your 
products. What you want them to do 
depends entirely upon your type of 
selling. Some of you may want your 
prospects to write for a catalogue. 
Others of you may want them to call 


at your nursery. But whatever you 
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want them to do, be sure to let them 
know exactly what it is and how it 
can be done. You cannot be too defi- 
nite and clear in defining the action 
you want. If you want them to call 
at your nursery, tell them exactly 
how to find your place. If you want 
them to send for a catalogue, tell them 
precisely how to do so. And, at the 
same time, be sure to give them some 
inducement for action. A _ special 
price, a special catalogue, a special 
this or that will do wonders in over- 
coming human inertia. It’s the barb 
on the hook that brings them in. 


To Sell the Customer. 


And now that we have found the 
customer, we are ready to take the 
second step in making our sales grow 

-ways and means of selling our cus- 
tomers. Selling principles in all busi- 
nesses are pretty much the same, and 
often the principles used in one type 
of business can be profitably adapted 
to another. In most cases, retail 
selling today has reached a high stand- 
ard of efficiency. Utilize modern dis- 
play advertising. Why not a plot 
near the roadside entrance where 
brightly colored flowers and beauti- 
ful trees will lure the traveler to come 
in and inspect your offerings? 

What about setting up your most 
popular types of trees in little plots 
surrounded by plants and shrubs in 
your best landscape manner? Then 
the customer who comes to you for a 
tree may be induced to buy other 
products that will set off and enhance 
the beauty of that tree. Or how about 
picturing your trees in your catalogues 
surrounded by other products to give 
the idea that no tree can thrive alone 
any more than a sack of flour can be 
used by itself? Make every product 
sell another and you've gone a long 
way in making two sales grow where 
only one grew before. 

Another idea we find in the retail 
store that’s worth transplanting to 
the nursery is price tags. People like 
to browse around and select things 
for themselves. Self-service has built 
fortunes. But self-service is never 
successful unless prices are plainly 
evident and easily read. 

Now, in one of the modern high- 
pressure stores, when we ask about 
some product, doesthe salesman merely 
give us the price and let it go at that? 
No, indeed! He tells us all about it. 
When he gets through we are in a 
position to make an intelligent deci- 
sion regarding our purchase. Selling 
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goods to some people, you know, is 
like pulling teeth—you have to give 
them a lot of gas. And by gas I don’t 
mean “hot air.” I’m thinking partic 
ularly now of one nursery that has 
made an outstanding success of sell- 
ing by mail. Its catalogue is chock- 
full of the kind of information that 
most buyers of your products want. 
It’s as personal in some respects as a 
family album, as intimate in others as 
a confession magazine, as newsy as 
the latest edition of the daily paper 
and as comprehensive in its copy ap 
peals as the list I gave you earlier to- 
day. 

To Hold the Customer. 


It isn’t going to do much good to 
go out and find customers, bring them 
inand sell them—and then forgetthem. 
No successful business has ever been 
built on the basis of running custom 
ers in the front door faster than 
they can get out the back. The eas 
iest customer to sell is the one who 
has already bought from you. In 
that connection, let me make a per- 
sonal statement that may emphasize 
my point. In the course of the past 
several years I have purchased 
flowers, shrubs and trees from at least 
ten or twelve different nurseries in 
various parts of the country. In all of 
that time I have never received one 
iota of follow-up advertising from 
any of those nurseries. Some one 
in fact, several some ones—slipped in 
not following up those sales. Follow 
through is a great thing in golf, but 
it’s an even more important thing in 
sales. In many cases, it marks the 
difference between success and failure 
in business. A little folder about 
shrubs sent out with every tree, a 
booklet on trees inclosed with orders 
for flowers, a pamphlet on flowers 
packed in with shrubs, will do much 
to boost sales. One product sells an 
other, and every product carries your 
nursery right into the home to bring 
more business back to you from that 
home. 

Have a tickler file on your custom- 
ers. Know what they buy and 
when. A few weeks after the sale, 
drop a note of inquiry about the 
health of your product or the satis- 
faction it gave. The man who is a 
real garden addict is a gold mine in 
the making if you keep him coming 
back. Periodical and seasonal mail- 
ings to customers will help to do this. 
Show the customer that you appre- 
ciate the business he has given you, 


make suggestions on how he can use 
more of the products you sell and 
you'll get more orders from him. 
Advertising is the most powerful 
and versatile sales implement you 
have for making two 
where only one grew before, but, like 
any other tool, it must be used skill 
fully to get the best results from it. 


sales grow 


CUTTING CHECKS “xX” 
DISEASE. 


Removal of peach trees affected by 
the mysterious “X” disease appears to 
be the best measure for preventing 
spread, according to the report of 
E. M. Stoddard, pomologist at the 
Connecticut agricultural experiment 
station, at New Haven, before the 
recent convention of the American 
Pomological Society. 

This baffling malady appeared in 
native orchards four years ago. Since 
that time it has spread and is now of 
major importance. Careful tabula- 
tion in seventy Connecticut orchards 
mapped in 1935 showed that the dis- 
ease did not, in general, increase at so 
rapid a pace the past season. In a 
few young orchards, however, the in 
crease amounted to twenty-five per 
cent. In two orchards where dis- 
cased trees were removed last winter, 
few new cases appeared, he said. Cut- 
ting off diseased branches also con 
trolled the progress of the disease in 
from fifty to 100 per cent of the 
cases in several orchards. 

Mr. Stoddard said that experiments 
indicate that “X™ is possibly a virus 
trouble. It is believed that some wild 
plant, possibly the chokecherry, acts 
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as a host and introduces the disease 
into peach orchards 
a cutting off and breaking of sections 
of leaf, premature yellowing and 
dropping of leaves and finally the 
death of an affected branch, or of the 
whole tree 


Symptoms are 


J. W. NEVINS. 


J. W. Nevins, president of the 
Kansas Nurserymen’s Association, is 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Blue Valley Nurseries & Orchard Co., 
Blue Rapids, Kan. He is a native 
Kansan, the son of E. F. Nevins, an 
Ohioan who went to Kansas and 
there, missing the orchards of his home 
state, began to practice commercial 
orcharding, shortly thereafter entering 
the nursery business with a brother, 
also from Ohio, operating as Nevins 
Bros. 

Born into a nursery environment, 
J. W. Nevins early became familiar 
with the growing, grading, packing 
and shipping of trees. In his teens his 
father’s orchards were starting to bear, 
and so Mr. Nevins became acquainted 
with the fruit grower’s problems. 

The present firm with which Mr. 
Nevins is associated is a continuation 
of the original business, conducted for 
a time as the Blue Valley Nurseries 
and after incorporation in 1929 as the 
Blue Valley Nurseries & Orchard Co. 
Mr. Nevins, on finishing his schooling, 
started in the coal business for him 
self and was successful therein, sell 
ing out to enter the army in 1918 
Later he purchased the interest of his 
uncle in the nursery business and be 
came associated with his father, who is 
president of the firm. 


LOW-HEADED APPLE TREES. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 


difference could be noted between 
trees pruned during the winter 
months and those pruned between the 
last of July and the middle of August, 
but winter pruning is advocated as 
being more convenient, as a rule. 

The experiments were conducted 
in the station orchard, using Baldwin, 
Boiken, Esopus, Hubbardston, Mc- 
Intosh, Northern Spy, Rhode Island 
Greening, Rome Beauty and Tomp- 
kins King, and are to be continued 
with the mature trees. An account 
of the first ten years of the test ap 
pears in bulletin No. 500, entitled 
“How and When to Prune Apple 
Trees,” a copy of which may be ob 
tained upon request to the experi- 
ment station. 








Hints on Propagating 


Summary of Talk before Minnesota Nurserymen’s 
Meeting by Charles Nordine, of Jewell Nursery Co. 


The last ten or fifteen per cent in- 
crease in propagation spells profit or 
loss to the nurseryman. A propagat- 
ing program should be definitely laid 
down and followed. It is not wise to 
go too far. Merely because a variety 
or species is easy to germinate or root 
is no reason for propagating it 
heavily. 

Nature is generous in producing 
seeds, but often fails to produce plants 
in proportion. Seeds should be gath- 
ered as soon as possible. Low mois- 
ture content is noticeable in seeds of 
the hard and soft maple and elm; con- 
sequently, the seeds should be sown 
as quickly as possible. After-ripening 
is necessary with some seeds. Those 
frozen are dormant for some time. 
Peat and fine sand are best as a strati- 
fication material for maturing the 
seeds. A temperature of from 30 to 
40 degrees is preferable to one higher 
or lower. Seeds which germinate 
early in spring have to come up 
through a hard crust, and this is im- 
portant; on the other hand, spring- 
sown seeds do not have this hard crust 
to contend with. 

A good program of propagation in 
cludes seeds of herbaceous material, 
cuttings and some grafts. One must 
know one’s seeds: some are sown at 
once, others after ripening. With 
plants which do not divide easily, 
propagation by cuttings is often de- 
sirable and necessary. Take cuttings 
about two to three inches long, and 
put them in a frame in the green- 
house. Conditions can be controlled 
much better there than in frames out- 
doors. 

Grafted material should also be 
placed in these frames. By waxing 
the whole graft from top to bottom, 
a better stand is assured. After ap- 
plying rubber bands or budding strips, 
add a touch of paraffin wax; moisture 
cannot get out nor can the air get in. 
As an additional protection to buds 
outdoors, throw up a little soil around 
the base of the stock and cover the 
bud. 

Many shrubs in the northern states 
will propagate more easily and 
quickly by green-wood cuttings; for 
these, however, a frame or greenhouse 
is essential. Many propagators use 


very fine sand in the propagating 
bench, but at Lake City sand is 
screened through a quarter-inch mesh. 
Fine sand requires much more care 
in watering, as the fine sand holds 
a great deal water. Proper 
condition of the cuttings is, of 
course, essential. Very hard green 
wood will not root, while material too 
soft will wilt, turn black and rot. 
“Cuttings which will snap and not 
bend” is supposed to be a safe rule, 
but not always under northern condi- 
tions. Anthony Waterer, bumalda 
and other spireas grow best from 
heel cuttings. Weigelas and Hydran- 
gea P. G. root best when the cut is 
made one-half inch below the node. 

A valuable hint with regard to 
shrubs having a pithy stem—for- 
sythias—and others with opposite buds 
is to make your cut downward be- 
tween the buds, not straight across 
and below. The cuttings will callus 
more readily, and rooting takes place 
more quickly. 

Occasionally damping-off will wipe 
out every cutting in the bench. One 
ounce of potassium permanganate in 
one gallon of water applied to the 
bench, soaking the sand thoroughly 
and leaving it for twelve hours, will 
help considerably and hasten the root- 
ing of many cuttings. Soaking with a 
copper carbonate solution is also good 
for cutting benches. 

Probably in no operation in the 
nursery does moisture have to be 
watched more carefully than in the 
propagating benches. No two days 
are alike. If the weather is dull and 
there is no wind, do not water; on a 
bright and airy day, of course, more 
water must be given, but do not have 
cuttings or grafts too damp. A ques- 
tion often asked is with regard to dirt 
in the sand. An easy test is to rub a 
little in the hand, and if it leaves any 
dirt at all on the hands, the sand is 
not clean enough for propagating 
purposes. 


more 


More evergreens are being propa- 
gated than formerly, but the majority 
are grown from seeds. To avoid damp- 
ing-off, some propagators use baked 
sand or spray with copper carbonate. 
A greenhouse is necessary for ever- 


greens. Late fall or early winter is 
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the best time to insert cuttings. Use 
heel cuttings where possible or cut 
though where a young shoot emerges 
from the branch. The prostrate juni- 
pers are very slow, but there need be 
no worry, for some of the cuttings, if 
still green, will remain in the bench 
for twenty-four months before root- 
ing satisfactorily. Grafts are made of 
J. scopulorum and placed in a frame 
inside the greenhouse. They should 
remain there six to eight weeks, but a 
close watch must be maintained for 
air and moisture. 

One of the newest and quickest 
methods of propagating some shrubs, 
also black raspberry, is by means of 
what is known as a bud cutting. A 
high percentage will root, and if 
planted out and taken care of, these 
cuttings will make good plants by fall. 


PURE YELLOW PEONIES. 


Although the search for pure yel- 
low Chinese peonies is still on, it is 
little known that at present there are 
varieties of tree peonies the flowers 
of which are of pure yellow. 

The first real double tree peony 
was Souvenir de Maxime Cornu, a 
vigorous grower, raised by L. Henry, 
of the Paris museum, from lutea hy- 
bridized with the Moutan variety, 
Ville de Saint-Denis. Every stem 
carries two or three full flowers, often 
eight inches or more across, with 
crowned and wrinkled petals, of a 
deep yellow, heavily shaded orange 
and sweetly fragrant. 

Next was produced by Lemoine the 
variety La Lorraine. The flowers of 
this are of a soft sulphur yellow with 
a salmon tinge when opening, becom- 
ing lighter and purer when fully ex- 
panded. Chromatella is a sport de- 
rived from Souvenir de Maxime 
Cornu. The color is a pure sulphur 
yellow without any shade of salmon 
or buff, and the flower is fully double. 

Surprise is a tall, vigorous variety, 
with flowers carried on strong stalks, 
very large and full, while their color 
is a combination of straw-yellow, pale 
salmon and rosy purple. The flowers 
are fragrant. 

Although still scarce, such things 
give nurserymen an opportunity to 
take advantage of plants that possess 
sensational novelty. Manufacturers 
of all sorts of things never lose time 
in, what is called in psychology, “‘ex- 
ploiting the new” because their profit, 
now more than ever, lies in the newer 


and better things. N. I. W. Kriek. 
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Ground Cover Plants 


Better Varieties and Their Usefulness in Various Locations 


Described by C. W. Wood from His Trials of Plants 


Some gardens offer a poor field for 
the sale of border perennials, while 
others have no use for the general 
run of rock garden plants, but there 
is scarcely a single landscaped area 
that has not many situations calling 
for ground cover plants. All of this 
opens a wide field for the commercial 
plant grower. Likewise, it opens a 
broad study for the grower who es- 
says the job of supplying such mate- 
rial. There are ground covers and 
ground covers; one species may be 
suited to certain conditions and cer- 
tain associations, but may be entirely 
unsuited to other uses. A few of the 
better kinds, their cultural require- 
ments, etc., will be mentioned in the 
following notes. 


Anagallis. 


Most of the pimpernels offered in 
this country are forms of Anagallis 
linifolia and have to be treated, at 
least in the north, as annuals. There 
is, however, a very small creeper in 
western Europe, known to botanists 
as A. tenella, that is quite hardy in 
northern Michigan and should be en- 
tirely so south of Chicago. It is a 
useful little carpeting plant for a cool, 
moist situation, sending out flat 
branches, which carry a sprinkling of 
small, light pink flowers during most 
of the summer. It grows readily 
from seeds and may also be grown 
from cuttings of new growth under 
glass. 

Arabis. 


The large clan of arabis (there are 
over 100 species) contains a good 
number of ground cover plants, many 
of them not now generally known. 
And some of the best known are be- 
ing sent around under incorrect 
names. Arabis alpina is a case in 
point. Most nurseries will sell you an 
arabis under this label, but it is proba- 
bly safe to say that not one in a hun- 
dred will supply the actual species. 
They will, however, give you a better 
garden plant in the form of A. albida. 
That is entirely beside the trend of 
our present thoughts, however, 
which is to name some good ground 
covers. 

Aside from the species generally 
grown, attention should be directed 


to A. procurrens and A. Sturii, the 
first from the eastern Alps and the 
other said to be a garden form. These 
two glossy green mat-makers should 
be highly prized by gardeners, for 
they will do almost anything asked 
of them. They will grow in full sun 
and dry soil, spreading their mantle 
of green over the surface and produc- 
ing a cloud of white flowers on 
6-inch and 4-inch stems, respectively, 
in early spring. Or they will do 
equally well in quite dense shade. 
They may be grown from seeds and 
may be endlessly multiplied by divi- 
sion or cuttings. 


Arenaria. 


Two arenarias of my acquaintance 
are numbered among the best ground 
covers. Before mentioning any 
names, though, it should be remarked 
that there is so much confusion in 
nomenclature, even among botanists, 
one is seldom sure of a name. The 
most common plant in this category 
is a little mossy creeper generally 
known as Arenaria verna, though it 
is probably better to call it variety 
cespitosa of that species. I have seen 
the same plant under a number of 
other names, including alsine and sa- 
gina. In any case, it will spread a 
mossy green carpet over almost any 
part of the garden where it is given 
a foothold. It will, at least, do so 
here in the north, but correspondents 
farther south tell me it sunburns 
badly in a hotter climate and must 
be given some shade there. There 
is a variety of this plant with yellow- 
ish leaves, known as aurea, that is 
said to stand the sun much better and 
may replace the other in such situa- 
tions. In my plantings, the first-men- 
tioned is one of the really tiny plants 
that are able to take care of them- 
selves in almost any situation, stand- 
ing up even under considerable dry 
weather. It is best, however, when 
assured an even supply of moisture. 

Another mossy sandwort, A. ba- 
learica, is not reliably hardy in north- 
ern Michigan, though it is probably 
entirely so south of the latitude of 
Indianapolis. According to experi- 
ence here in Michigan, it must have 
a constant supply of moisture. Given 


that and some shade, it will spread 
its mossy carpet over broad patches, 
carrying large white flowers on half- 
inch stems from June until frost. A 
plant that came to me last year as A. 
patrinia is of similar habit, though 
it seems much hardier and of more 
vigorous constitution. These sand- 
worts may be grown from seeds, di- 
visions or cuttings. 


Aubrietia. 


The time has come in American 
horticultural progress when we, as 
commercial growers, should abandon 
the production of nondescript seed- 
ling aubrietias and stock the newer 
named forms. Earlier in our career, 
growing aubrietias from seed was to 
be expected, but we are doing our- 
selves an injustice and are not keep- 
ing up our end of the teamwork with 
amateurs if we continue the practice. 
It is plain to me that the nurseryman 
who offers a line of the newer named 
forms will be doing himself a good 
turn. It would do no good to give a 
list of the named varieties (there are 
scores of them), but it may be men- 
tioned that a kind like Gloriosa, with 
rose-pink flowers an inch across, 
would make a good impression on 
your customers. Vegetative repro- 
duction may be accomplished by di- 
vision, by layering or by cuttings, 
preferably the last-named when large 
numbers are needed. Cuttings from 
new growth root readily in a fairly 
close frame or in the cutting bench 
indoors. 

Coronilla. 

Two of the crown vetches, Coro- 
nilla cappadocica and C. minima, to 
my knowledge, are good subjects for 
the purposes under consideration. 
Many of the species, particularly the 
shrubby ones, are not hardy in my 
climate, but these two trailers are not 
only hardy, but are among the easiest 
of plants to grow. They do well in 
any common garden soil that is well 
drained and in full sun, and they 
withstand dry weather to a marked 
degree. A plant of the latter has 
been in the driest spot of my rock 
garden for a number of years and has 
slowly spread its mat of thin leafage 
despite drought and cold. It is a par- 
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ticularly lovely sight in late spring 
and early summer, when it is studded 
all over with heads of bright yellow 
legume flowers on stems about two 
inches long. C. cappadocica is slight- 
ly taller (usually about six inches) 
and its flowering season is longer, 
commencing in June and generally 
lasting for almost three months. 
They are usually propagated from 
seeds or divisions and are said to grow 
quite readily from cuttings, though I 
have yet to find a really successful 
schedule for the latter. 


Globularia. 

There are a number of the small 
globularias, but just one, G. bellidi- 
folia, answers all of the requirements 
needed in a good ground cover. Both 
G. nana and G. pygmza have the 
small stature needed, but they grow 
so slowly it would take a good many 
years to secure a complete coverage 
by their use. On the other hand, G. 
bellidifolia is not only dwarf (about 
two inches high when in flower), but 
it spreads rapidly into broad mats of 
evergreen foliage, which is ornamen- 
tal throughout the entire twelve 
months and is an entrancing picture 
when displaying a sea of blue flowers 
in June. This is one of the few globe 
daisies that can be propagated from 
cuttings with any degree of satisfac- 
tion; cuttings root readily at almost 
any time of the year, growing rapidly 
into salable plants. 


Herniaria. 
The only rupturewort I have 
grown that is of perennial duration is 
Herniaria glabra. Considering its 
violent seeding habit, it is scarcely to 
be recommended for choice company. 
But its mossy foliage, which hugs the 
ground admirably, fits it for carpeting 
the spaces between stone steps and 
similar locations. The leaves, making 
green cushions an inch or so deep, 
turn a bronzy red in autumn, giving 
the plant an added value at that time 
of year. Division may be practiced 
if necessary, though seedage is gen- 
erally preferred. 
Hutchinsia. 

Hutchinsia would be better liked 
in America, I am sure, if its culture 
were better understood. Some earlier 
writers and catalogue-makers evi- 
dently took their cue from English 
authorities when they recommended 
common rock garden soil and sun for 
American conditions. In actual prac- 


tice, not one of the three forms, al 
pina, Auerswaldii and brevicaulis, 
that I have grown will give satisfac- 
tion under such conditions. Give 
them a moist spot in part shade or the 
north wall and they will make bright 
green cushions, over which shine the 
pure white crucifer flowers from late 
May until June. They may be grown 
from seeds, divisions or cuttings. 


Hypericum. 


For ground covers a little taller 
than we have been considering here- 
tofore, a number of St.-John’s-worts 
will be found desirable. Two of the 
smaller ones, Hypericum reptans and 
H. repens, will, in fact, be found low 
enough for ordinary purposes in the 
rock garden, while kinds like H. caly- 
cinum make a good covering for any 
unconsidered spot. H. reptans is a 
little gem, getting about four inches 
high, and, although a rapid grower, 
it is not so rampant as to cause dis- 
tress to any but the frailest of com- 
panion plants. H. calycinum, on the 
other hand, is a real spreader in a cli- 
mate where severe winters do not dis- 
courage it and must be given space 
for the rambling rootstalks. It quick- 
ly makes broad patches of foliage, 
eight inches to a foot in thickness and 
carrying many large yellow flowers 
from July until September. The non- 
creepers are probably best grown 
from seeds, while kinds like H. caly- 
cinum may be easily multiplied by di- 
vision. 

GERMANDER AS DWARF 

HEDGE. 


Dwarf box has never been satisfac- 
tory as an edging plant for flower 
beds in the middle west, and in the 
last few years germander, Teucrium 
Chamedrys, has been suggested as a 
substitute for it. In 1931 the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden secured a 
dozen plants of Teucrium Chamedrys 
from an eastern grower, and from 
these plants a large stock has been 
propagated for use in various formal 
gardens. Plants from 2Y-inch pots 
set out in the spring and spaced eight 
inches apart will produce a neat, com- 
pact hedge in one season if the plants 
are sheared once or twice during the 
summer. Teucrium is not affected by 
any insects or diseases; it retains its 
small, glossy green foliage until Jan- 
uary, when a few days of zero tem- 
perature will cause the leaves to 
shrivel and gradually drop off. In 
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the spring the plants should be cut 
back, but the amount to cut away de- 
pends upon the ultimate desired size 
of the hedge. In the second summer 
the hedge will readily attain a width 
and height of eighteen inches, but it 
may be kept much smaller by shear- 
ing. If only a small hedge is wanted, 
it would be better to shear the plants 
close to the ground in the spring and 
later trim them to any desired height. 

Teucrium is considered reliably 
hardy in the middle west, but what 
would happen in a winter when Cali- 
fornia privet is frozen to the ground 
cannot be predicted. However, such 
winters occur rather infrequently; so 
that fact should not deter anyone 
from planting it. Until it has been 
proved that teucrium can stand all 
temperature changes, a safe pro- 
cedure would consist in inserting a 
stock of cuttings in flats or boxes and 
storing them in a coldframe during 
the winter. Should a severe winter 
kill the hedge, fresh stock would then 
be available for replanting in the 
spring. Make the cutting about two 
and one-half inches long, and remove 
from it all the lower leaves, but re- 
tain the ones on the upper third. If 
flats are used, they should be filled 
with a mixture of half sand and half 
soil overlaid with a layer of pure 
sand. Tamp this soil and sand firmly 
and insert the cuttings one inch deep, 
spacing them three-quarters of an 
inch apart in the row and the rows 
one and one-quarter inches apart. 
Water the flats and set them in a 
sheltered frame. Shade the cuttings 
for a few days and gradually admit 
more sunlight, and always shield 
them from drying winds. Cuttings 
may be made in the spring from the 
fresh growth when it is firm, about 
early June, and again in late August 
and September, but they cannot be 
so successfully rooted during the hot 
months of July and August. If they 
are made in the fall and left in a 
frame during the winter, they should 
be protected from severe frost, but 
light freezing will not injure them. 
A few dozen plants will yield all of 
the cuttings needed to edge the beds 
of any garden, regardless of size. 

Teucrium Chamedrys is not a new 
plant, as its recent popularity might 
presuppose, but an old plant which 
centuries ago was used for edging the 
“knots,” particularly in the Elizabe- 
than gardens. It has always been much 
prized in Europe as an herb. 
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Test Chrysanthemums for Hardiness 


Report on Varieties of Hardy Chrysanthemums in Test Plots at 
Ohio State University during Past Two Years, by Conrad Link 


During the past two years a num- 
ber of hardy chrysanthemums have 
been tested in the gardens of the de- 
partment of horticulture at Ohio 
State University to determine their 
usefulness and hardiness in central 
Ohio. 

The matter of hardiness of the 
bloom is of extreme importance in the 
case of hardy chrysanthemums. They 
require considerable attention during 
the growing season, and an early frost 
may destroy the buds or blooms be- 
fore they fully develop, thus causing 
the loss of a whole season's work. 
Too early blooming is not to be de- 
sired; that is, flowers in July or Au- 
gust, when there are: plenty of other 
blooms. But they should flower in 
September and October, after the ma- 
jority of the annuals and perennials 
are done. Few of the older varieties 
will bloom early enough to escape in- 
jury by frost. Those interested in 
the breeding of hardy mums should 
strive to obtain varieties that will 
flower early enough to escape injury 
by frost or to develop varieties the 
flowers of which a frost will not in- 
jure. Some of the newer varieties 
have this character, and we may still 
expect an improvement in this field 
The majority of the hardy varieties 
have foliage that is not harmed by 
frost and slight freezing. 

The hardiness of the plant itself is 
of considerable importance, but we 
are able to protect it to some degree 
with a mulch of a material that will 
not mat down, as rye straw or ever- 
green branches. Those varieties that 
are less hardy may be lifted in the late 
fall after flowering and set in cold- 
frames. In the spring these plants are 
divided and planted in the garden, or 
cuttings are taken and new plants 
started. It has been found that plants 
produced from cuttings in the spring 
are much more satisfactory than those 
left in the ground for more than one 
year. As a consequence, it would be 
well to follow the practice of lifting 
in the fall and placing in coldframes 
for spring propagation. 

The hardiness of a plant is not lim- 
ited to its ability to withstand cold 
temperatures, but is also dependent 


on the soil conditions in which the 
plant is growing. A well drained soil 
is essential in preventing heaving of 
the plant due to frequent freezing 
and thawing. A mulch will help to 
some extent, but the soil must be well 
drained to get maximum protection. 

In these studies we have grown a 


large number of named varieties, as 
well as a number of varieties which 
have been originated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
have been sent to institutions for 
trial. The observations made during 
the past two seasons are embodied in 
the accompanying table. 


Variety Test of Hardy Chrysanthemums 


























Variety Date of Hardi- 
or Bloom Color ness Remarks from Observations 
Number 1935 1934-5 1934-5 
Aladdin Sept. 10 Bronze 20 Early flowers deformed. 
Alice Howell Oct. 25 Orange bronze, single, 100 Slight injury. 
Amelia Sept. 10 Pink pI Good variety, flowers soft but abundant. 
Apollo Oct. 20 Orange red 100 Very slight injury. 
Brilliancy Oct. 20 Red 100 Badly injured 
Ceres Oct. 20 Buff vellow 100 Slight injury. 
C. areticum White oT) 
(. morifolium Sept. 24 link 1) Soft-growing 
Crimson Glory Oct. 7 Red Shows frost injury easily. 
Crimson 
Splendor Oct. 5 Red bl Flowers large, four inches 
Daphne Oct. 20 Soft pink 100 Very little damage 
Dazire Oct. 15 Pink 100 No injury. 
Diana Oct. 20 Pink 100 Slight injury. 
Elena Oct. 20 Red 100 Flower has a poor center. 
Evelyn Oet. 1 Eronze Severe injury on flowers showing color. 
Ganna Oct. 20 Vink 100 Robust grower, slight injury. 
(;lomera Met. 20 Bronze loo Very little injury, excellent variety. 
Ilaldona Oct. 1 Yellow Very little injury. 
Helga Oct. 20 link 80 Very little injury 
Little Bol Oct. 20 Reddish bronze 
Lorelei Sept. 5 Canary yellow 1) Very little injury 
Mars Oct. 20 Red, single 100 Slight injury 
Mercury Oct. 4 Salmon red, single 100 Badly injured 
Muldoon Oct. 20 Magenta 
Natoma Oct. 20 Pink 0 Better than October Girl 
Normandie 15 Bronze 100 No damage, straggly-growing. 
Octararo ) link Injures easily. 
October Girl link 100 Badly damaged. 
Olga Vink 100 Slight damage, weak-growing. 
Red Flare Red 100 No damage, stands up well with frosts. 
Rozika link 
Ruth Cumming Bronze MO 
Ruth Hatton Oct. 20 White with pink 80 Severe injury with first frost. 
Saranac (ret. 1 Yellow Severe injury with first frost. 
Sonoma Oct. 20 Bronze 
Sunkist Oct. 25 Light bronze 100 Slight injury, good variety. 
Toga Oct. 20 Yellow 67 Slight injury, late variety. 
Wolverine Sept. 15 Yellow a Large flowers 
Yellow 
Normandie Oct. 20 Yellow 50 Severe injury. 
Zaza Oct. 25 Yellow Weak grower. 
U.S.D.A, All those varieties showing color Oct. 8 
Seedlings were damaged by frost. 
104 et. 1 White, semidouble 100 Sest white of seedlings. 
108 Oct. 5 Golden yellow, semi- 
double 100 Similar to Wolverine. 
119 Oct. 5 link, semidouble 100 Flowers good, early. 
124 Oct. 20 Reddish bronze, single 100 
134 Oct. 5 l’ink, single 100 Flowers open quickly. 
139 Oct. 5 Pink, single Flowers last a long time. 
144 Oct. 5 Bronze. double 70 Excellent variety. 
164 Sept. 25 White, single 100 Prolific bloomer 
169 Sept. 12 White, semidouble 100 Prolific bloomer 
184 Sept. 25 Light yellow bronze, 
semidouble 100 Prolific, 
189 Oct. 5 lavender pink, semi- 
double 100 Irregular-tlowering. 
199 Sept. 25 lavender pink, single 100 Profuse-blooming. 
404 Oct. 20 Dark pink 100 Flowers large, similar to 414. 
414 Oct. 20 Dark pink, double 100 Very double, profuse bloomer. 
434 Oct. & Yellow, semidouble 
442 Oct. 5 Very dark pink, single 100 One of best pinks. 
484 Oct. 5 White. semidouble l’romising white. 
489 Oct. 1 Yellow, semidouble 100 Open center with age, profuse bloomer 
494 Oct. 5 Lavender pink, double 100 
498 Sept. 25 Deep pink, semidouble 100 Fades to light pink, prolific. 
04 Sept. 3 Yellow, double 100 Few early flowers. 
324 Oct. 5 White, single 100 
706 Sept. 25 White, single 100 Flowers clustered, free-blooming. 
716 Oct. 1 Light pink, single 25 Late fowers darker pink. 
721 Oct. 1 Burnt orange, single 100 
2 Oct. 1 White, single 100 Leaf spots easily 
736 Oct. 1 Reddish bronze, semi- 
double 100 Leaf spots. 
741 Oct. 1 light pink, single 75 Prolific. 
751 Oct. 5 Yellow, single 
777 Oct. 5 Light pink, semidouble 70 A few flowers open very early. 
791 Oct. 5 Dark pink, single 100 Foliage poor. 
796 Oct. 1 White, single 50 
S01 Oct. 5 Yellow, single 100 Very free-blooming. 
S06 Oct. 20 Magenta, single 75 
11 Oct. 5 Dark pink, single Subject to insect attack, fades badly. 
827 Sept. 10 White, single 100 Early and prolific. 
831 Sept. 10 Yellow, single Giood early flowers age pink. 
841 Yellow, double 100 Very weak. 
847 Oct. 1 Lavender pink, single Poor foliage. 
852 Oct. 5 Bronze yellow, semi- 


double 
S68 Oct. 5 Red, single 
S877 Oct. 1 White, single 


100 Fades to yellow, free-blooming. 
100 Flowers bunch together. 
100 
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More Unusual Shrubs 


Varieties Out of the Ordinary Described by 
Henry Teuscher, of New York Botanical Garden 


Readers who were interested in the 
article, “New Things in Shrubs,” 
printed in the December 1 issue will 
also find valuable some further re- 
marks by the author of those notes, 
Henry Teuscher, dendrologist at the 
New York Botanical Garden. In the 
series of radio garden talks over sta- 
tion WOR, Mr. Teuscher described 
some other unusual shrubs, and as 
there are certain to be calls for them 
from nurserymen’s customers, his 
comments have a double value. 

After referring to the Lemoine cre- 
ation, the hybrid Philadelphus pur 
pureo-maculatus, described in the De 
cember 1 issue, he mentioned as still 
more startling and out of the ordinary 
in appearance Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, which belongs to the heather 
family and is a native of Japan. Its 
pendent, bell-shaped flowers look as 
if they had been carved from red- 
veined jade, and, since they are ar- 
ranged in quite regular tiers all around 
the plant, the Japanese name, Jiu-Ko, 
meaning “lady's necklace,” is splen- 
didly descriptive. No English name 
has as yet been coined for this hand- 
some shrub, and the botanical name 
enkianthus, derived from the Greek 
and meaning “heavy with flowers,” is 
somewhat awkward. Perhaps we 
might consider adopting the Japanese 
name in some form or other for our 
own use. “Necklace-bush,” for in- 
stance, should be easy to remember. 
This shrub readily reaches a height of 
twelve or fifteen feet. It does equally 
well in shade or sun, and it is not 
exacting in its soil requirements. Any 
good, slightly acid garden soil suits it 
to perfection, and the only care it 
needs is regular watering during the 
summer. During the month of May, 
when it flowers, it is sure to meet with 
the enthusiastic approval of every 
lover of beautiful and unusual plants. 
In the autumn, again, it offers a feast 
for our eyes, when it clothes itself in 
orange, scarlet and yellow. 


Two Hardy Teas. 


As distinctly outside of the ordi- 
nary line of shrubs may be mentioned 
two American members of the tea 
family, which is best known through 
the beautiful Asiatic genus thea or 
camellia. The camellias, unfortu- 


nately, are not reliably hardy so far 
north as New York, but the two 
American varieties, Stewartia pen- 
tagyna and Gordonia alatamaha, are 
perfectly hardy. 

The first of these, Stewartia pen- 
tagyna, native from North Carolina 
to Tennessee and Florida, is probably 
the most desirable species of the whole 
genus, which has representatives also 
in Asia. Its pure white, fragrant flow- 
ers are large, more than three inches 
in diameter, and its handsome leaves 
assume bright orange and scarlet tints 
in the autumn. Since it blooms dur- 
ing the month of July, at a time when 
flowering shrubs are not plentiful, it 
is particularly welcome and is sure to 
be appreciated in the garden, in spite 
of the fact that it never provides a 
spectacular display. There are never 
many flowers open on this shrub at 
any one time, and those that are open 
are frequently partly hidden by the 
foliage. Still superior as an orna- 
mental shrub is the rarely cultivated 
variety grandiflora, with purple in- 
stead of white stamens, which greatly 
enhance the white beauty of the 
flowers. 

In their native habitat, the stewar- 
tias grow on wooded slopes, and in 
the garden we should choose for them 
a somewhat sheltered place, facing 
west, in good, humous garden soil 
which must be watered regularly. 

Of great interest is the second of 
the camellia cousins, Gordonia alata- 
maha, also known as franklinia, which 
is not only one of the most beautiful, 
but also one of the rarest of all Ameri- 
can native shrubs. It was discovered 
more than 140 years ago on the banks 
of the Altamaha river, in Georgia, the 
only place where it occurs in a nat- 
ural state. But, although many bota- 
nists have searched for it since then, 
it could not be found again until quite 
recently, when again a few plants 
were discovered in the same region. 

In spite of its southern origin, it 
has proved to be hardy as far north 
as Massachusetts. However, north of 
New York it usually suffers some in- 
jury to the tips of its branches in the 
winter, but since it blooms on the cur- 
rent season’s growth, it produces 
flowers, nevertheless. Its rather large, 
shiny green, thickish leaves are red- 


dish when young and again turn crim- 
son in the autumn. The white, cup- 
shaped, strangely asymmetrical flow- 
ers, which also are sweetly fragrant, 
appear in September and October, so 
late in the season they never fail to 
give a thrill to the beholder, and, since 
they measure about three inches in 
diameter and are always displayed 
well toward the tips of the branch- 
lets, they are conspicuous enough to 
satisfy anybody. 

The gordonia tolerates shade, but 
its habit as well as its flower produc- 
tion is much superior if it is planted 
in a sheltered but sunny spot. Like 
the stewartia, it must not be permitted 
to suffer from drought, but neither 
should it be planted in soil which 
tends to be wet or soggy. 


Two Asiatic Shrubs. 


One of the most unusual of the or- 
namental fruiting shrubs is unques- 
tionably the Asiatic sweetleaf, Sym- 
plocos paniculata, for which E. H. 
Wilson, the late keeper of the Arnold 
Arboretum, suggested the fitting 
name, sapphire berry. This strikingly 
handsome plant never fails to arouse 
the admiring attention of those who 
see it for the first time. A shrub of 
the sapphire berry in full fruit pre- 
sents a glorious sight not easily for- 
gotten. The berries, which ripen in 
September and remain on the branches 
after the leaves have fallen, are of 
such a wonderful, clear sapphire blue 
that they seem almost unreal. Since 
this plant is also pretty during the 
month of May, when it is almost 
smothered by its creamy white flow- 
ers, it is well deserving of a favored 
place in any garden. 

Symplocos paniculata is a native of 
Asia, where it has a rather wide dis- 
tribution, ranging from the northwest 
Himalayas eastward through China, 
Korea and Formosa to Japan. In 
Korea it is called egg-yolk-shrub, be- 
cause its leaves turn bright yellow if 
dried in the sun. In its native habitat 
it grows on rocky ledges, which gives 
us a valuable hint for the location we 
should select for it in cultivation. 
Good drainage, full sun and a rather 
lean soil are essential to its well-being. 

It is of interest to note that of the 
almost 300 species of the genus sym- 
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plocos, this is the only one which so 
far has been found to be truly and re- 
liably hardy. 


A Hardy Fuchsia. 


The last of the shrubs in this series 
is, perhaps, the most unusual of all, a 
hardy fuchsia. Many beautiful spe- 
cies of this genus are in cultivation 
all over the world, but that there is 
one which is hardy outdoors in the 
northern temperate zone is scarcely 
known. This species is Fuchsia magel- 
lanica, from the Magellan mountains, 
in southern Chile. 

It is true that with us this fuchsia 
is usually killed to the ground in the 
winter, but this is likely to happen 
also to the butterfly bush, which, in 
spite of that, is a general favorite. Be- 
sides, with a slight covering, the root- 
stock of the fuchsia will survive even 
the severest cold we may ever experi- 
ence in the vicinity of New York. In 
the spring the plant faithfully reap- 
pears, sending up new shoots, and 
from midsummer until October it dis- 
plays its handsome flowers. 

As yet, unfortunately, this fuchsia 
is not available in the American nurs- 
ery trade, but the New York Botan- 
ical Garden last summer propagated 
several hundred plants of it, which 
next spring will be distributed to the 
members of the garden. It is hoped 
that this will eventually lead to the 
introduction of this plant into the 
trade, since its propagation from sum- 
mer cuttings is extremely easy. 





LILAC MARECHAL FOCH. 
With all the fine French lilacs al- 


ready in existence, it is an event when 
a variety is presented to the trade 
that is greatly different and in many 
ways finer than the existing varieties. 

Maréchal Foch was produced by 
that eminent horticulturist Lemoine, 
and it was pronounced by the late 
Felix Crousse the handsomest of all 
single lilacs. 

Not only is this new lilac unusual 
in form and size, but also in color. 
The individual flowers, which meas- 
ure fully one inch across and which 
are of perfect shape, are of a bright 
carmine rose with pink eye when 
opening, contrasting with the mauve 
of the older flowers and the deep car- 
mine of the buds. It blooms early 
and the flowers are set on unusually 
long trusses. 

Because of these unusual qualities 
it has made a sensation wherever it 


has been shown. N. I. W. Kriek 
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We are Prepared! 


to take care of your orders from 
our large, complete assortment of 


Fruit Trees, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Roses, Perennials, Etc. 


81 Years of Dependable Service 


Grapes, 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 











NEW EDITION OF 


HORTUS 


WITH 100-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 








Price $5.00 





Brought up-to-date to 1935 


A concise Dictionary of Gardening, General Horti- 
culture and Cultivated Plants in North America 


Compiled by 
L. H. BAILEY and ETHEL ZOE BAILEY 
Dr. Bailey is the author of The Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture, Manual of Cultivated Plants, 
The Nursery Manual and many other famous books. 


Rely on HORTUS as authority on 

Cultural methods Spelling 
Hardiness of plants Definitions of terms 
Special types of horticul- Native habitat of plants 

ture Present range of cultiva- 
Uses of plants 
Soil requirements 
Transplanting 
Propagation methods 


tion 
Identification of plants 
Practically every other 
question about plants 


Common and botanical All in one convenient, 
names usable volume! 
755 pages; 36 illustrations, 64x10 ins. Durable fabrikoid 
binding 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Minnesota Meeting 


State Convention at St. 


Paul Draws 


Largest Attendance in Association’s History 


Representation of fifty-two member 
firms was recorded at the convention of 
the Minnesota State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation in the Lowry hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., December 16 and 17. The gath- 
ering was considered the largest ever 
held by the group. 

The secretary’s report showed an in- 
crease of nineteen members since the 
1934 convention, and during the con- 
vention four additional applications 
for membership were received. State 
Senator M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, a 
past president of the A. A. N. and for 
many years on the executive board of 
the national organization, was voted 
an honorary member. 

Opening the convention, President 
Bj. Loss, Lake City, read his message. 
He said he believes general conditions 
are somewhat improved, bringing new 
hope and aspirations. He thinks the 
state of Minnesota can point with 
just pride to the profession as a whole 
‘and say that the casualties were few 
and the business is on a sound basis. 


Highway Beautification. 


A. R. Nichols, a consulting landscape 
architect of the state highway depart- 
ment, spoke on the subject, “Planting 
and Beautification along Our Trunk 
Highways.” Mr. Nichols called atten- 
tion to three agencies that are particu- 
larly active in Minnesota in this work. 
He stated that the bureau of public 
roads in Washington has adopted the 
policy of requiring a stated percentage 
of the funds for highway development 
to be devoted to improvement and 
beautification work. In various coun- 
ties of the state, the relief measures 
require making use of labor for road- 
side improvement. The C. C. C. work- 
ers located throughout Minnesota have 
also devoted a large share of their ef- 
forts to highway beautification. 

The horticultural part of the high- 
way improvement work, said Mr. Nich- 
ols, is the crowning development and 
must follow the necessary grading and 
soil preparation work. In the highway 
plantings three objectives were men- 
tioned as follows: (1) Border plant- 


ings to screen unsightly views and 
buildings. (2) Plantings to frame at- 
tractive vistas. (3) Group plantings 


of trees and shrubs to harmonize with 


natural conditions. 
Taxation. 
Senator M. R. Cashman spoke on 


taxation matters. He recommended that 
a committee be formed to look after 


the interests of nurserymen and to 
work with the assessors. The Minne 
sota law definitely mentions nursery 


stock as being taxable, whether it be 
growing or in storage, and all that 
nurserymen can do, said the senator, is 
to try to get a fair basis set and then 
pay. 

L. R. Fischer, Minneapolis, asked 
the group to get behind a movement 
for a new horticultural building for the 
state fair. Robert C. Wedge, Owatonna, 
described a new machine developed by 
his firm for packing plants. The ma 
ehine gathers the roots together and 
then rolls and wraps each individual 


plant more closely and firmly than can 
be done by hand. At the same time 
each package is more uniform. 

T. L. Aamodt, assistant state ento 
mologist, told of some of the impend- 
ing activities of the department. He 
reminded the nurserymen that, begin- 
ning March 6, all nursery agents and 
salesmen of nursery stock will be re- 
quired to carry a valid nursery agent’s 
registration certificate. About March 
1, he said, the public will be warned to 
buy nursery stock only from persons 
having registration certificates. Mr. 
Aamodt stated also that a nursery sur 
vey will shortly be started, to modern- 
ize the department’s methods of transit 
inspection. A questionnaire will be 
mailed to each nurseryman, seeking in- 
formation on the percentage of stock 
that is being moved by private truck 
and by commercial truck or freight, 
the distance of such hauls and whether 
the movement is interstate or intra 
state. 


New Perennials Described. 


J. J. Grullemans, of the Wayside Gar 
dens Co., Mentor, O., spoke on “Per- 
ennials,” making particular mention of 
new varieties that are proving desir- 
able. In his own experience, said Mr. 
Grullemans, the public since 1933 has 
been much interested in newer plant 


varieties, and offers of novelties in 
catalogues have attracted trade and 
led to sales of older plants also. Mr. 


Grullemans mentioned a number of im- 
proved types of delphiniums, gaillar 
dias, columbines, asters, chrysanthe- 
mums, hemerocallis and phloxes. 

H. N. Dybvig, Colton, 8. D., spoke on 
“Collected Evergreens from the Black 
Hills and Colorado,” mentioning the 
adaptability of the subjects to nursery 
uses. He called particular attention to 
Douglas fir, coneolor fir, Engelmann’s 
spruce and Black hills’ spruce as va- 
rieties that are of great hardiness and 
are suitable for landscape planting. 
There are, in addition, several types of 


junipers from the Black hills, particu 


larly scopulorum, that have possibili 
ties. In scopulorum there are many 
forms available, from dwarf, spreading, 
bushy growths to slender, pyramidal 
forms. He believes that in the near 
future the pyramidal types of scopu- 
lorum will take the place of pyramidal 
arbor-vite, particularly in Minnesota, 
as they will stand the cold, heat and 
drought better than arbor-vite. 

A. F. Lake, Shenandoah, Ia., held the 
attention of the convention during his 
address, which covered some of the 
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serious problems of the nurserymen. 
Mr. Lake believes that there are no 
great surpluses of any of the usual nurs- 
ery items and that such salable stock 
as now exists will be disposed of with- 
out trouble. He urged that new plant- 
ings be made advisedly, so that heavy 


surpluses will not again destroy the 
normal market. 
Advertising. 
The subject, “Effective Advertising 


and Publicity,” was splendidly discussed 
by H. R. Stevenson, of the Hutchin- 
son Advertising Co., Minneapolis. 
Among other things, Mr. Stevenson 
said, regardless of the manner in which 
one conducts one’s particular type of 
business, there are three types of ad- 
vertising, or written salesmanship. 
They are: Advertising to find custom- 
ers, advertising to sell customers and 
advertising to hold customers. 

Mr. Stevenson suggested practical 
ways of getting results. He stated 
that the sales problem for the nursery 
business is no different from that of 
other lines. To be effective, said Mr. 
Stevenson, advertising must first com- 
pel attention; second, arouse interest, 
and third, stimulate action. His ex- 
perience indicated that one of the best 
means of winning attention to ads is 


to use illustrations, particularly of 
children. 

Prof. A. G. Ruggles, Minnesota state 
entomologist, gave a thorough report 
on the movement of the Dutch elm 
disease in the United States. With 


maps and slides he showed the present 
distribution of this disease in the east- 
ern states. Professor Ruggles said he 
is worried as to what may happen in time 
in Minnesota. He also spoke of the 
the strawberry plant cer- 
tification work that has been carried 
on in Minnesota. This service has in- 
creased the sale of strawberry plants 
to out-of-state buyers. 

Fred Schilplin, state director of the 
F, H. A., discussed the ways in which 
the F. H. A. credit loans can aid in the 
financing of nursery sales. Mr. Schil- 
plin cited the fact that home building 
is becoming increasingly active, men- 
tioning that the F. H. A. has to date 
estimated that approximately $1,150, 
000,000 have been spent for moderniza- 
tion and repair work. He further stated 
that it has been conservatively esti- 
mated that there will be at least 175, 
000 new homes built next year and the 
building of 1936 will be largely con- 
fined to residential construction. The 


— GRAPEVINES — 


800,000 of the finest vines we ever grew await 
your order. All the leading varieties in 1 and 2 
Get our price list before placing your 


success of 





year size 
order 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbary, Maryland 














We are exclusively wholesale growers 


grow 


Send list of your 
shipment. 





CHINESE ELM SEEDLINGS 
APPLE & PEAR SEEDLINGS 


and specialize in 
items for you that can best be grown in our volcanic ash soil, where we have 
a long growing season and moisture under 
present needs in Chinese Elm and 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 


contract growing. Let us 


control 
Apple Seedlings for prompt 


Toppenish, Wash. 
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40,000 Surplus 
ELBERTA 
JUNE BUDS 


5/16 - 7/16 - 9/16 caliper 
Also other varieties of peaches, 
plums, prunes, apricots, etc. 
Stock ready for shipment now 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES 


Bethany *“¢Joau"" Cal. 











OF SEEDLING EXPERIENCE 
Our crops of APPLE, CHERRY, PEAR 
and PLUM stocks are now being graded 

and are extra good. 

Will gladly quote prices and send 

samples. 
Also have splendid assortment 
of General Nursery Stock. 
Spring List will be mailed in January. 
LAKE’S SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
doah, Iowa. 





OVER SIXTY YEARS ——— 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes 
Also larger grades for landscaping 
Send for our wholesale catalogue 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 


Largest Growers in America 
Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














Canterbury Hoxiunnd 





| Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment, 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 








ways in which the F. H. A. loans can 
be secured by the home builder were 
fully explained, with special attention 
to the fact that these loans are avail- 
able for landscape improvements, as 
well as other construction. 

Prof. W. H. Alderman, chief of the 
division of horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, brought samples of a 
number of new varieties of apples that 
will soon be introduced as desirable for 
northern states. Professor Alderman 
feels there should be about twenty- 
five years’ testing of apple varieties 
before they are given to the public and 
that at least twenty years are required 
properly to test plum varieties. 

Charles G. Nordine, of the Jewell 
Nursery Co., Lake City, spoke from his 
experience in propagating plant mate- 
rials, with particular reference to prac- 
tices in the northern states. 

Monday evening, December 16, a buf- 
fet supper was served to sixty persons. 

Tuesday evening, members of the 
Northern Retail Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion held a dinner meeting at the Lowry 
hotel. 

Business sessions were concluded late 
in the afternoon of December 17 with 
the election of the following officers: 
President, Bj. Loss, Lake City; vice- 
president, R. D. Underwood, Lake City; 
treasurer, H. S. Reid, St. Paul, and sec 
retary, W. T. Cowperthwaite, St. Paul. 
J. K. Andrews and R. N. Ruedlinger 
were elected to the executive commit- 
tee for two years. 

Se Daatcsn nscsamaset See’y. 


TWIN CITY ELECTION. 


The regular meeting of the Twin City 
Nurserymen’s Association was held at 
Wade’s restaurant, Minneapolis, Decem- 
ber 11 

An interesting meeting was held, 
with 100 per cent attendance. The most 
important feature was the election of 
new officers for the year 1936: Presi- 
dent, Harry Franklin Baker, Minne- 
apolis; vice-president, J. Juhl, of the 
Hoyt Nurseries, St. Paul; secretary and 
treasurer, Vincent Bailey, of the J. V. 
Bailey Nurseries, St. Paul. 

E. E. Johnson, See’y. 


TEXAS A. A. N. OFFICIALS. 


In announcing the committee person- 
nel of the American Association of 
Nurserymen recently, President Miles 
A. Bryant, Princeton, Ill., named nine 
from Texas and adjoining states to act 
as a committee on arrangements for 
the convention to be held in Dallas 
next summer. Those named were: 
Edward L. Baker, Fort Worth, chair- 
man; C. C. Mayhew, Sherman; R. P. 
Verhalen, Scottsville; W. E. Rey, Okla- 
homa City; W. C. Griffing, Beaumont; 
Otto Lang, Dallas; Joseph Lambert, 
Shreveport; J. M. Ramsey, Austin, and 
Mrs. T. B. Foster, Houston. Mr. Baker 
is also a member of the A. A. N. ex- 
ecutive committee. 





THE Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
la., opened a holiday store downtown, 
at 316 North Main street, Charles City. 


E. J. Freups has purchased the Ridge 
Manor Nursery, Geneva, O., from W 
Kileawley, Youngstown, with whom he 
had operated the business on a partner- 
ship basis for eleven years. Between 
fifty and sixty-five acres are planted to 


a general line of nursery stock, which 


the firm sells throughout the country. 
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Meontmorency and 
hmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 
6,000 SPIRAZA, Vanhouttel, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 


20,000 CHERRY, 
Ric 


26,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 


10,000 MAPLE, 
up to 2% inches. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 
to 8 feet. 
400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 
1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 
better, 3 to 5 feet. 
600 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 
spread, beauties. 
3,000 ARBOR-VIT, American, and 
RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1876. 


Norway, transplanted, 











A. McGILL & SON 
FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


Our usual line of quality nursery 
stock, including Shade and Flower- 
ing Ornamental Trees and Spe- 
cialties, Fruit Tree Seedlings and 
Roses. 


Grown Right and Packed Right 


A card will bring our list of items 
that will make you some money. 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Seedlings, Fruit and Shade Trees, in 
assortment. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 


Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 














CHINESE ELMS 
Seeds and Seedlings 
ULMUS ounila, commonly called 
Chinese or Siberian elm, and 
US parvifolia, Lacebark elm. 

HOME NURSERY CO. 
Richland, Wash. 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 








-—ASPARAGUS ROOTS— 


We offer to the trade one of the largest 
plantings of one and two year roots in 
the East. Write us for prices. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 
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Many Meetings Ahead 


Programs of Annual Gatherings of Trade Associations 


ILLINOIS NURSERYMEN TO MEET. 


With a call to order at 2 p. m., the 
two-day convention of Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Inc., will open 
Wednesday, January 15, at the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. The program for the 
twentieth annual event as planned now 
is as follows, the sessions being only in 
the afternoons: 


JANUARY 15, 2 P. M. 

Call to order, with President Elmer L. Clavey, 
Deerfield, presiding. 

President's address, by Mr. Clavey. 

Treasurer's report, by Ernest Kruse, Wheeling. 

Address, “‘The Outlook for 1936,"" by D. B. 
Morrissey, manager of the Chicago office of Bab- 
son Reports, Inc. 

Address, ‘‘Revitalization of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen,"’ by Miles W. Bryant, 
Princeton, president of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and secretary of Illinois State 
Nurserymen’s Association, Inc. 

Round-table discussion on the status of the 
nursery industry under the social security act, 
the Japanese beetle quarantine situation, etc. 

JANUARY 16, 12:15 P. M. 

Luncheon ($1 per plate), the speaker being Dr. 
Preston L. Bradley, Chicago, and his subject, 
“The Romance of Life.’ 

Address, ‘‘Sales Problems,’’ by L. E. Frailey, 
editorial director of Dartnell Publications, Inc., 
publisher of American Business and System 
Magazine. 

Illustrated talk, 
mental Plants,’’ by Prof. L. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0. 

Executive session, with committee 
election of officers, etc. 


“New and Noteworthy Orna- 
Chadwick, of 


reports, 





OHIO NURSERY CONFERENCE. 


The seventh annual nurserymen’s and 
landscape gardeners’ conference will be 
held at the Horticulture and Forestry 
building, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, O., January 21 to 23. The registra- 
tion fee is $1. The program for the three 
days follows: 

JANUARY 21, 8 A. M. 

Registration. Inspection of gardens, greenhouse 
and experimental work. 

‘“‘New Nursery Practices,”’ address by Prof. 
L. C. Chadwick, of Ohio State University. 

“Plant Habits and Their Requirements for 
Growth,” illustrated lecture, by G. H. Poesch, of 
the university. 

JANUARY 21, 1 P. M. 

“Oriental Poppies—Propagation, Culture, Choice 
and Marketing,’’ address by H. T. Beckmann, of 
Auglaize Gardens, Van Wert. 

“Developing the Small Garden,"’ illustrated 
lecture, by Donald Bushey, of the WA ag 

“Fertilization of Ornamental Plants in Nurs- 
eries and Gardens,"’ address by Prof. Alex Laurie, 
of the university. 

“Soll Properties and Management,’’ address by 
Earl E. Barnes, of the Ohio agricultural experi- 
ment station, Wooster. 

JANUARY 21,7 P. M. 

“Garden Lighting,’’ illustrated lecture, by G. 
R. Lawall, of the General Electric Co., Cleveland. 

**Plant Groupings,”’ illustrated lecture, by Vic- 
tor H. Ries, of the university. 

JANUARY 22, 8:30 A. M. 

“Propagation of Woody Ornamentals,"’ 
sion, led by Professor Chadwick. 

(a) ‘‘Seeds,”’ discussion by Ed. Jenkins, of the 
Jenkins Nursery, Winona, and Thomas 
Kyle, of the Bohlender Nurseries Co., 
Tippecanoe City 

(b) ‘*Cuttings,”’ talk by William Gunesch, of 
the university. 

(c) yy talk by Howard Burton, of 

e Hill Top Nursery, Casstown. 
“Shade ‘Tree Management,”’ address by Profes- 


sor Laurie. 
JANUARY 22, 1 P. M. 
“Ornamental Plant Pests’’ 
“‘Insects.”"’ address by J. S. Houser, of the 
Ohio agricultural experiment station. 
“Diseases,”’ address by Paul E. Tilford, of 
the Ohio agricultural experiment station. 
“Estate Gardening,’’ address by Robert Bry- 
den, Cleveland Heights. 
“Something New in Fruits,’’ address by Dr. 
J. H. Gourley, of the university. 
‘Summer Planting,” address by W. A. Natorp, 
of the W. A. Natorp Co., Cincinnati. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 23,8 A 
“Annuals and Perennials,’ } ALD ‘led by 
Gabriel Simon, of the university. 
1) “‘Choice,”’ talk by P. C. Pratt, of the 
Joseph F. Martin Co., Painesville 
(2) “Propagation,’’ talk by John Holienback, 
of the Joseph F. Martin Co. 


discus- 


(3) ‘“‘Use and Arrangement,’’ illustrated lec- 
ture by Victor H. Ries. 

“Small Tools for Nurserymen and Landscape 
Gardeners,"’ address by John Leonard, of A. M. 
Leonard & Son, Piqua. 

“Construction Pointers and Costs,” address by 
H. C. Esper, of the university. 

*‘Lawns, Their Construction and Management,”’ 
address by Howard B. Sprague, of the New Jersey 
+ experiment station, New Brunswick, 


J 
“‘New and Useful Woody Ornamental Plants,’ 
address by C. R. Runyan, Cincinnati. 


There will be a dinner at 6:30 p. m. 
Wednesday, January 22, with an illus- 
trated talk on water lilies by George 
H. Pring, director of the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo., the talk 
being at 8 o’clock. 


TENNESSEE PROGRAM. 


The annual convention of the Tennes- 
see State Nurserymen’s Association will 
be held at the Hotel Andrew Johnson, 
Knoxville, Tenn., January 21 to 23. The 
following program has been arranged, 
according to Secretary G. M. Bentley. 


JANUARY 21, 9 A. M. 

Invocation, by Rev. W. E. Parry, of the Peo- 
ple’s tabernacle, Knoxville. 

President's address, by Richard H. 
the Howell Nurseries, Nashville. 

Response to president's address, by W. A. East- 
erly, of the Easterly Nursery Co., Cleveland. 

Report of secretary-treasurer, by Prof. G. M. 
Bentley, Knoxville. 

“Present Outlook from the Fruit Nursery Stock 
Growers’ Standpoint,’’ by Harry Nicholson, of 
the Commercial Nursery Co., Decherd. 

“Present Outlook from the Ornamental Growers’ 
Standpoint,’’ by Owen Wood, of the Wood-Howell 
Nurseries, Bristol, Va. 

“Suggestions in Regard to Overcoming the 
Apple Seedling Problem,’’ by E. E. Chattin, of 
the Southern Nursery & Landscape Co., Win- 
chester. 

“Timely Suggestions to Nurserymen,’’ by Prof 
G. C. Starcher, consulting horticulturist, Pratt- 


ville, A 
JANUARY 21, 1:30 P. M. 

Assembly at the Andrew Johnson hotel for trip 
to Howell Nurseries, Town of Norris, Tree Crops 
Nursery, Norris dam and Big Ridge park. This 
trip will be conducted by S. R. Howell, of the 
Howell Nurseries; Samuel F. Brewster, and John 
W. Hershey, of the T. V. A. 

JANUARY 21, 6:30 P. M. 

Annual dinner for nurserymen a friends at 
the Andrew Johnson hotel. 

Toastmaster, President R. H. Jones. 

Appreciation on behalf of the chamber of com- 

merce, by Clarence Holland, executive vice- 
president. 

Welcome, by Mayor J. W. Elmore. 

Response, by D. Porter Henegar, of the Forest 

Nursery Co., McMinnville. 

Group singing. 

‘My Visit to Foreign Nurseries,’ 
Hubert F. Fisher, Memphis. 
JANUARY 22, MORNING. 

Clinic for nurserymen. This will be in the form 
of a school, to which all nurserymen and their 
friends are cordially invited. The following sub- 
jects will be discussed: 

“Soil Analyses from Various Nurseries,’’ by 


Jones, of 


by Hon. 


Dr. W. M. MacIntyre, chemist, agricultural ex- 
periment station, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

“Plant Diseases Peculiar to Ornamental 


Stock,”” by Dr. C. D. Sherbakoff, plant patholo- 
gist, agricultural experiment station. 

‘Plant Diseases Peculiar to Fruit Nursery 
Stock,”’ by 0. Andes, assistant plant patholo- 
gist, nguicaieucal experiment station. 

‘“‘Propagation by Budding and Grafting,’’ by 
Dr. Brooks D. Drain, horticulturist, agricultural 
experiment station. 

Colored motion picture of the phony peach 
disease in Georgia orchards, shown by M. 8. 
Yeomans, state entomologist, Atlanta, Ga. 

“Phony Peach Eradication Work,’’ by William 
F. Turner, of the U. 8. bureau of entomology and 
plant quarantine, Atlanta. 

JANUARY 22, 1:30 P. M. 

“National Parks and the Program of Nature 
Education Carried Out in Those Places,”’ by 
Arthur Stupka, park naturalist, Great Smoky 
Mountains National park, Gatlinburg. 

**Recreational Resources,’’ by Samuel F. Brew- 
ster, chief of recreation and conservation, T. V. A. 

amentals to Which Nurserymen Should 
Direct Their Attention,’’ by Miss E. B. Drake, of 
the E. B. Drake Nurseries, Winchester. 

**Azaleas,’" by Hon. Hubert F. Fisher, of Fisher 
Flowers, Memphis. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


““Cobperation by the Nurserymen and Garden 
Club Women of the State,’’ by Mrs. Oscar Lee 


Mitchell, Chattanooga. 

‘‘Beauty Spots of Europe’’ (stereopticon views), 
by a M. Landess, administrative assistant, 
= Va & 

JANUARY 23, 9:30 A. M. 


“Steps to Be Taken in Regard to Trucking into 
the State of Uninspected Nursery Stock,” by 
Lee McClain, Washington Heights Nurseries, 
Knoxville. 

“Highway Plantings,’’ by Conrad L. Wirth, as- 
sistant director, national parks service, Washing- 
ton, 

“Timely Problems Confronting Nurserymen,’ 
by Louis E. Hillenmeyer, of the .. 
Nurseries, Lexington, Ky. 

Round-table discussion, 
Howell, of the Howell: Nurseries, 

Report of committees. 

Election of officers. 

Adjournment. 


conducted by S. R. 
Knoxville. 





EASTERN NURSERYMEN’S DATES. 


The Eastern Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at the 
Stacy-Trent hotel, Trenton, N. J., Janu- 
ary 15. Starting at 10:30 a. m., the 
program will be one of discussion of 
association problems, markets and quar- 
antines, according to Secretary Russell 
Harmon, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


OHIO CONVENTION. 


convention of the Ohio 
Nurserymen’s Association will be held 
Thursday and Friday, January 23 and 
24, at the Deshler-Wallick hotel, Co- 
lumbus, O., according to an announce- 
ment made this week by Wilber G. Sie- 
benthaler, Dayton, O., president of the 
organization. The program for the 
meetings has not yet been prepared, but 
it is expected that details of the event 
will be published in an early issue. 


The annual 


NURSERYMEN’S CONVENTIONS. 


January 7 to 9, Western Association 
of Nurserymen and Missouri State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, annual conven- 
tion, Hotel President, Kansas City, Mo. 

January 14, Massachusetts Nursery- 
men’s Association, annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass. 

January 15, Eastern Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Stacy-Trent 
hotel, Trenton, N. 

January 15, New York State Nursery- 
men’s Association, annual meeting, 
Rochester. 

January 15 and 16, Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, annualconvention, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

January 17 and 18, Michigan Nurs- 
erymen’s Association and Indiana Nurse- 
erymen’s Association, joint meeting, 
Whitcomb hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

January 21 to 23, conference and short 
course for nurserymen, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. The annual meet- 
ing of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion follows, on January 23 and 24. 

January 21 to 23, Tennessee State 
Nurserymen’s Association, annual con- 
vention, Knoxville, Tenn. 

January 22, Connecticut Nurserymen’s 
Association, annual meeting, Centerville. 

January 22, North Carolina Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, semiannual meet- 
ing, Robert E. Lee hotel, Winston-Salem. 

January 23 and 24, Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, annual convention, 
Deshler-Wallick hotel, Columbus, O. 

January 28 and 29, New England 
Nurserymen’s Association, annual con- 
vention, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

February 11, Wisconsin Nurserymen’s 
Association, annual meeting, Republican 
hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


Ideal for hedges, specimens or groups 

Good plants are in demand 

Your order will be filled from a fine 

block of stock. 

Other leaders: Azaleas, Rhododendron 

hybrids, Pink Flowering Dogwood. 

Magnolias, Japanese Weeping Cherries. 
Send us your list of requirements 

with full particulars as to quantities, 

varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











AZALEAS 


The largest block of large Azaleas in 
Florida. Thousands of plants ranging 
from 5 to 7 feet tall with almost as 
much spread. These plants are up to 12 
years old. 

Write, phone or wire for prices or an 
appointment. Prefer selling in quantity. 


LEESBURG ORNAMENTAL 
NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Phone 158 Leesburg, Florida 











BOXWOOD 


Buxus Suffruticosa 
10 to 12 x 7 to 9 ins. 
12 to 15 x 9 to 11 ins. 
Let us quote you. 
GOLDSBORO NURSERY 
Gold. N.C. 











PIN OAKS 
SUGAR AND NORWAY MAPLES 
ILEX CRENATA 
GENERAL LINE _— PRICED TO SELL 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hickory, N. C. 








— RHODODENDRONS — 
KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery-grown and collected plants 
arious sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


__. Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalogue upon request Augusta, Georgia 











MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 





Headquarters for 


Fruit Tree and Deciduous Tree Seedlings 


Write for Trade List 














For Sale 200,000 sections apple graft- 


ing wood from bearing trees; 
apple and pear root grafts; fruit seedlings. 


Wanted— Apple and peach trees, 


shrubs, roses, forest and nut 
tree seed, blackberry root cuttings, etc. 


JONES NURSERY CO., Woodlawn, Va. 














TREE PEONIES 


Flow. Crabapples - Jap. Cherries 


French Lilacs - Fine Evergreens 
Ask for List of Specialties 


The Cottage Gardens 
Lansing. Michigan 








COLUMBUS LANDSCAPE MEETING. 


The December meeting of the Colum- 
bus Landscape Association was held in 
the Horticulture building, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., December 
10. There was a good attendance and 
President L. C. Chadwick presided, 
with Secretary Howard Warwick tak- 
ing the minutes. 

Professor Chadwick mentioned a 
California recommendation for Euro- 
pean elm scale which is proving satis- 
factory in that section and also showed 
a list of twenty flowering crabs which 
are immune to cedar apple rust. Harry 
O’Brien mentioned a new tree digger 
which is now being used satisfactorily 
for moving trees with a ball up to six 
feet. Walter Burwell stated that, in 
his nursery, he has found Malus the- 
ifera to be susceptible to fire blight. 

The association went on record as 
favoring the reappointment of Emer- 
son Betts as superintendent of Colum- 
bus city parks; a communication was 
sent to the incoming mayor to that ef- 
fect. It was voted to join the Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs and to 
have all paid-up members receive the 
quarterly publication of that organi- 
zation. 

The evening was concluded with a 
study of the identification of narrow- 
leaved evergreens from cut branches, 
led by Professor Chadwick. Differences 
between the genera were explained and 
then the smaller differences between 
species within the various genera of 
taxus, thuja, picea, pinus, tsuga, pseu- 
dotsuga, chamecyparis and juniperus 
were described. 





PENNSYLVANIA GROUP ELECTS. 


The following officers were elected at 
the last meeting of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association De- 
cember 13: President, John M. Eisler, 
Butler; vice-president, Louis Wissen- 
bach, Pittsburgh; secretary, M. W. 
Hinn, Sewickley; treasurer, Herbert 
Hoechstetter, Wilkinsburg, and direc- 
tors, E. E. Freeland, Pittsburgh, and 
C. M. Hart, Mars. 

Regular meetings of the association 
are held the second Friday of each 
month at the Carnegie library, north 
side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WYMAN AT ARNOLD ARBORETUM. 


Dr. Donald Wyman has resigned his 
position with the department of floricul- 
ture and ornamental horticulture at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y., to accept 
an appointment as horticulturist at the 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 

Dr. Wyman is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College and went to 
Ithaca in 1929 for graduate work. He 
received the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy in June, 1935. His work at Cor- 
nell had been more particularly with 
woody plant materials and his special 
line of research had been the effects of 
fertilizers on ornamental trees. The 
subject of his thesis was “Growth Ex- 
periments with Pin Oaks under Lawn 
Conditions.” 

Dr. Wyman’s resignation was received 
with keen regret by Cornell authorities. 
His work had been unusually thorough 
and he put into it the enthusiasm of a 
keen, scientific mind. The best wishes 
of his colleagues at Cornell follow him 
into this broader field of responsibility. 
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RHODODENDRONS 
HEMLOCKS AZALEAS 
KALMIA latifolia 
ABIES Fraseri 


and other native plants both nurs- 
ery grown and collected. 


Price list mailed on request.. 


ANTHONY LAKE NURSERY 
Pineola, N. C. 














oS 


geet wentyMillion 
wrawbherry Plants 
/ Complete list of all the new varieties. 


We furnish packing out service for 
nurserymen and seedsmen. 


Write for wholesale price list. 


E. W. Townsend & Sons Nurseries 
Salisbury, Maryland 
















Latham and Chief 
RASPBERRIES 


‘‘Mosaic-Free’’ Plants - Good Roots 


ANDREWS NURSERY 


Faribault Minn. 











BLACKBERRIES 


We have a surplus of 100,000 Eldorado 
Blackberry root cutting plants this sea- 
son which we are offering at exception- 
ally low prices. Get our prices now. 
Strawberry Plants 


A. W. Krieger 2jiésmss 


Michigan 











50,000 
Flaming Giant (Ohta) 
Raspberries 
Our hardiest and best paying variety 


James C. Sherbon, Jr. 
Walker, lowa 











BLUEBERRIES — Hybrids 


Help us distribute them. Send us your 
orders. Prices RIGHT. Three leading 
varieties 

Cabot, Pioneer, Rubel. 


HOUSTON BLUEBERRY NURSERY 
Hanover, Mass. 











LINING OUT STOCK 
Evergreens, Shrubs, 


rees, Vines 
Write for List 


HILL TOP NURSERIES 


Casstown, Ohio 











Small Fruit Plants 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


SCARFF’S NURSERIES 


New Carlisle, O. 
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POMOLOGISTS ELECT. 


Prof. B. S. Pickett, of the Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., was elected presi- 
dent of the American Pomological So- 
ciety for his fifth term at Hartford, 
Conn., last month, Other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Dr. W. S. Blair, Nova 
Scotia, and Laurenz Greene, La Fay- 
ette, Ind.; secretary, Prof. H. L. Lantz, 
Ames, Ia., and treasurer, H. C. Miles, 
Milford, Conn. 

Addressing the convention, the pres 
ident urged apple growers of the na- 
tion to adopt a vigorous advertising 
campaign to boost the sales of the fruit 
here and abroad. Formulation of plans 
for reciprocal tariffs was the first step 
in seeking to regain the lost foreign 
market, which took a large part of the 
apple production, he declared. Remark- 
ing that the apple production had in- 
creased 150 millions of bushels since 
1919, he added, “It is the lack of uni- 
fied effort that has prevented further 
gains.” 


CONNECTICUT POMOLOGISTS. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Pomological Society was 
held at Hartford, Conn., last month. 
Henry C. Miles, Milford, secretary of 
the society for thirty-eight years, was 
elected president for 1936; he will also 
continue as secretary of the local so- 
ciety and as treasurer of the American 
Pomological Society. The outgoing 
president, John Lyman, Middlefield, 
was named to the executive board for 
three years. Other officers named were: 
Vice-president, E. D. Curtiss, Bantam, 
and treasurer, S. Leonard Root, Farm- 
ington, both reélected. About 500 mem- 
bers were present for the convention, 
with representatives from fifteen states 
and Nova Seotia listed. 


FRUIT AND FLOWER SHOW. 


The importance attached to the Con- 
necticut fruit and flower show, held in 
the State Armory, Hartford, Conn., De- 
ecember 10 to 14, was shown in the fact 
that all six New England states, to- 
gether with New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, provided comprehen- 
sive exhibits. The show was held in 
conjunction with the forty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Pomological 
Society and the fifty-first convention of 
the American Pomological Society. As 
sisting in the show were the Connec- 
ticut Horticultural Society and twelve 
garden clubs of the state. Commercial 
exhibits of every farm and garden 
need, from tractor to hoe, were given 
prominent display, along with the lat- 
est things in garden accessories. 

The garden section of the show was 
divided into two parts, one being made 
up of eight classes of flower arrange- 
ments, entered by members of the va- 
rious garden clubs, and the other com- 
posed of several garden groups set up 
by Connecticut nurseries. 

The center of interest among the 
commercial exhibits was a delightful 
little wall garden built by Peter Cas- 
cio, of Fernhill Nursery, West Hart- 
ford. A wall about twenty feet long 
was built up of lichen-covered rocks. 
A row of hemlocks along the top of 
the wall provided the background for 
the display, and the face of the wall 
was dotted with small plants that make 
their homes in such a situation. A 


smail turf panel was banked with 
mixed plantings of yew, rhododendron, 
andromeda, hemlock, ilex, daphne and 
witch-hazel, to name but a few of the 
varieties. Along the front was a bor 
der of one of the evergreen evony 
muses, and a small Alberta spruce stood 
at either side of the entrance. It was 
a group designed to afford display at 
all seasons of the year. 

A brilliant display of potted cattleya 
orchids, ecypripediums, begonias ani 
rock garden and other plants was fea 
tured by A. N. Pierson, Ine., Cromwell. 

Every show goer was given an ap- 
ple, the purpose of the fruit grower 
being to have those attending give 
opinions on new varieties exhibited. 
Fifty persons received prizes of Christ- 
mas tree decorations and baskets of ap- 
ples. 

The show was a step toward the re- 
alization of a plan that has been de- 
veloping for some time. It launched a 
codperative effort of all New England 
apple growers to advertise New Eng 
land apples over a wide area. It is 
possible that the show may become an 
annual event. 


BUSINESS RECORDS. 


Manchester, Conn.—The receivership 
of C. E, Wilson & Co., Inc., was ter 
minated by order of court December 
13, 1935, and the receivership assets 
were restored to the company as a re- 
sult of a 100 per cent acceptance of the 
plan of reorganization submitted by 
the receiver, H. C. Alvord, October 25 
and published in the November 1 issue 
of The American Nurseryman, C. E. 
Wilson, president of the firm, announced 
December 26: “As soon as accounting 
details have been completed and stock 
certificates printed to represent the 
new prior preference stock of the com- 
pany, there will be forwarded to the 
creditors of the company their respec- 
tive cash distributions on account of 
their claims and certificates represent- 
ing prior preference stock to which 
they are entitled under the plan.” 





THE discovery of the European spruce 
sawfly in Connecticut is classed among 
the oustanding entomological features of 
the past season by State Entomologist 
W. E. Britton. The spruce sawfly has 
been responsible for devastating thou- 
sands of acres of spruce forests in Can 
ada and this year has been reported as 
attacking evergreens in Kent, Middle 
bury, Morris, Orange, West Hartford and 
West Hartland, Conn. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


GOLDEN Delicious apples from Stark 
Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisi- 
ana, Mo., were a truly delicious Christ- 
mas greeting. 


WITH capital of $50,000, par being $50, 
and with $20,000 paid in, Frank E., T. J. 
and F. Webster Conine have incorpor- 
ated the Conine Nursery Co., Stratford, 
Conn. 


WHEN fire attacked the bank next door 
December 13, furnishings and equipment 
in the offices of the Kelly Bros. Nurs- 
eries, Dansville, N. Y., were damaged 
by smoke and water. 


THE Western Rose Co., San Fernando, 
Cal., operated by Albert B. and T. J. 
Morris, Van Nuys, Cal., started shipping 
rosebushes east the last week of Novem- 
ber, the total for that period being 
180,000 bushes. It was expected that 
before the shipping season ended about 
January 1, approximately 1,300,000 
bushes would be shipped. 


DISTRIBUTION to members is being 
made of the published proceedings of the 
eleventh national shade tree conference, 
held August 28 to 30 at Philadelphia. 
E. Porter Felt, Stamford, Conn., is the 
editor. Included in the reports are valu- 
able comments on the control of tree dis- 
eases and pests, the maintenance of 
trees and tree planting work. 


THE Ferguson Nursery Co., Brookfield, 
Pa., was well represented in the hunting 
edition of the Dubois Courier-Express 
recently through a quarter-page adver- 
tisement of the firm’s landscaping, a long 
article on Pennsylvania forests by C. 
Seott Ferguson, contribution of a spruce 
tree as prize for the first 8-point buck 
killed during the open deer season and 
report of an address by Mr. Ferguson 
on “Pennsylvania Trees” before the 
Kiwanis Club of Dubois. 


THE Daily World published at We- 
natchee, Wash., recently printed a photo- 
graph of a part of the plantings of the 
Columbia & Okanogan Nursery Co., oper- 
ating 300 acres nine miles north of 
Wenatchee. The nursery was founded in 
1906, and in that year the total fruit 
shipments from the district were only 
sixty carloads, while today such ship- 
ments are 25,000 carloads, the nursery 
developing along with the region it first 
served. Besides furnishing stock for 
growers in its own district, the company 
now supplies such material for every 
fruit-growing section of the nation, in 
addition to sending stock to practically 
all other parts of the world. 














Looking for Stock? 


| If you have difficulty in locating a source of supply 
for any particular size or variety of stock, the advertis- 
ing columns of The American Nurseryman can help you. 
Insert an advertisement of “Stock Wanted” and list the 
sizes and varieties you seek. Those able to supply your 
needs will be prompt to respond. 


The cost is low—only $2.25 per column inch. Save 
time and effort by listing your wants in the next issue. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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NEW COMPOST GRINDER. 


A new compost grinder and mixer 
being introduced will grind wet and 
tough materials without clogging. Also, 
it grinds and mixes in one operation, 
tearing up tough, green sod and roots 
into a fine substance that will rot 
quickly. Dry manure, chemicals, peat 
moss, insecticides, etc., may be mixed 
and pulverized to the degree of fineness 
desired for any specific purpose, as the 
grind may be regulated for coarse or 
fine compost by the simple operation of 
removing a cotter-key or by the use of 
the special grinding screen which comes 
with each grinder. 

The value of such a grinder will be 
readily recognized by the operators of 
greenhouses and nurseries. There is a 
smal] model, which may be operated by 
a three-horse power motor, and an 
18-inch model, operating with seven 
horse power or more, which will grind 
from two to ten tons of compost per 
hour. This compost grinder and mixer, 
known as the Wichita, is made by the 
W-W Grinder Corp., manufacturer for 
more than twenty vears of hammer- 
type grinders. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following new plant patents 
were issued December 10, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
Chicago patent lawyers: 


No. 159. Rose. Verne Stone Hillock, near 
Arlington, Tex. A variety of rose plant char- 
acterized particularly by its vigorous growth and 
prolific production of medium-size flowers of a 
distinctive garnet maroon color under ordinary 
spring conditions, but of deep crimson shades or 
under some circumstances mixtures of these two 
colors when opening on warm nights. 

No. 160. Rose. Jean H. Nicolas, Newark, N. 
Y., assignor to the Dixie Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Tex. A new and distinct type and variety of rose 
plant, character by its adaptability for an 
everblooming specimen, landscape work and mass 
or hedge planting—also being amenable to prun- 
ing for bedding purposes—the distinctiveness of 
the fragrance, the color of its blooms and the 
growth of the blooms on single, long stems. 


A patent was granted on a peach 
December 17, as follows: 


No. 161. Peach variety. Edward Champness, 
Arvin, Cal., assignor to the Earl Fruit Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. A peach characterized by blos- 
soming and maturity from five to seven days 
later than either the Florence peach or the Quetta 
nectarine. It is a semi-clingstone variety, bav- 
ing a ng pink to light red color of the skin, 
with the fesh having a red color extending from 
the skin toward the stone about one-half inch, 
depending on the ripeness, and a bright red 
color next to the stone, with a tinge of pink 
throughout the remainder of the flesh. Has little 
uzz. Is an average size, slightly larger than 
the Florence peach. The color of the fruit be- 
comes deeper red as the ripeness of the fruit 
progresses. The blossoms differ from those of 
both the Florence peach an4 the Quetta nectarine. 





HUNT ROSE FOR PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Royal Rosarians of Portland, 
Ore., are offering an award of $1,000 
for a new rose to be adopted as the 
city’s official flower. The variety must 
be one which has not been sold under 
a catalogue name. Ten bushes of each 
rose entered in the contest will be 
planted in the international test gar- 
dens at Portland, and it is believed two 
or three years of testing will be neces- 
sary before a selection can be made. 
The sponsors of the contest reserve 
the right to name the rose. C. P. Key- 
ser is chairman of the contest com- 
mittee. 


NEAL WILSON is now operating the 
nursery business at 440 Chestnut avenue, 
Fresno, Cal., formerly run by J. 
Wilson. 











Keep in Touch 
with What’s New 


New thoughts in landscaping .... . Advanced sales promotion 
methods... .. New varieties of stock ..... Improved business 
systems ..... All these spell progress in the nursery industry. 
It is easy to keep in touch with what's new in the field by reading 
The American Nurseryman regularly. Here all the latest develop- 
ments are reported by competent, practical men in a readily 
understandable manner. Edited exclusively for the nursery field, 
its issues regularly carry a fund of information valuable to those 
in the industry. 


Articles of Interest to Every Nurseryman 


In addition to major subjects, such as are listed above, the columns of The 
American Nurseryman contain other articles of universal interest. Included 
are items on legislation and taxation affecting the industry and data on plant 
patents awarded. Government contracts, highway planting, F. E. R. A. and 
public works appropriations including landscape work provisions are regu- 
larly reported. Rules on fruit names, standard grades on small fruits, 
authoritative articles on insect and disease control, all add to the value of 
the publication. 


New Varieties Becoming Popular 


No nurseryman can afford to disregard a change in the trend of demand for 
various types of stock. New varieties of trees, shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials are constantly coming into more general use, and those items will yield 
the greatest profits. Two to four pages in each issue of The American 
Nurseryman are devoted to discussions and comments on the better and 
newer varieties and to articles on special classes of stock. You can keep 
your finger on the pulse of demand by reading The American Nurseryman 
regularly. 


Trade Reports from All Sections 


At regular intervals, reports on conditions in the nursery field from coast to 
coast are published. This information comes from active operators who 
are in a position to sense almost instantly any variation in demand and who 
can recognize the reasons responsible for increase or decrease. These re- 
ports are the trade’s barometer to guide the wholesaler in his planting and 
the retailer in his purchases. 


The News of the Industry 


Approaching events, including state, sectional and national meetings and 
shows, are all announced in advance in the news columns of The American 
Nurseryman. Subsequent reports cover important action taken at these 
meetings. The addresses delivered by the industry's leaders are published. 
All the spot news that holds interest for this field, from a multitude of 
sources, appears in The American Nurseryman. 


24 ISSUES FOR *] 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for a year’s subscription. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


[In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 

California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal.—Trade list 
of ornamentals and fruit trees offered to nurs- 
erymen and other dealers Included are conifers, 
broad-leaved evergreens, deciduous trees and 
shrubs, palms, roses and a small group of lining- 
out stock. 

Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia—Trade price 
list for winter, spring and summer, 1936 
This unusually complete catalogue, consisting of 
ninety-six pages and the usual cover, is de- 
signed to serve until the autumn list is issued 
next season. Appearing are excellent selections 
of flower seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, roses, vege- 
table seeds and sundries, al! well indexed. The 
cover mentions the rose, Carrie Jacobs Bond, 


as the ‘‘outstanding variety of the decade. 
Forest Nursery Co., McMinnville, Tenn.— 
Wholesale price list No. 2 for fall, 1935, con- 


taining many interesting varieties suitable for 
park and roadside planting, also for reforesta 
tion and erosion control. Regular items include 
evergreens, hardy trees and shrubs, tree seed 
lings, hardwood cuttings, etc. 


W. B. Clarke & Son, San Jose, Cal.—Wholesale 


price list of nursery stock, such as conifers, 
deciduous items, fruit trees and _ climbers. 
Specialties are named lilacs and grafted wis- 


tarias. A note states that a special list of lining 
out stock will be issued in February. Directed 
to eastern nurserymen is an insert calling atten- 
tion to certain items that are best propagated 
in the west and can be shipped east economically. 

T. G. Owen & Son, Inc., Columbus, Miss.— 
Wholesale price list of ornamental evergreens, lin- 
ing-out stock, specimen grades and miscellaneous 
nursery items. A note to the trade states that the 


firm bas kept up its propagating work and has 
quantities of lining-out stock and medium-size 
grades. 


Aggeler & Musser Seed Co., los Angeles, Cal. 
—Whoiesale price list of seeds for florists and 
nurserymen, a pigeonhole-size booklet of fifty-six 
pages, copiously illustrated and printed on a 
good grade of glossy paper. Novelties and im- 
proved strains of tlower seeds are well repre- 
sented. Marigold Dixie Sunshine decorates the 
cover. Lists of seeds of shrubs, trees and palms 
supplement the flower seed offers. 

American Bulb Co., Chicago—Spring whole- 
sale price list, marking the firm’s twentieth year 
in business and bearing an optimistic foreword 
concerning 1936 prospects for the trade. The 
sixty-four pages of the catalogue carry a splen- 
did variety of offers, including many outstand- 
ing seed, bulb and plant novelties, together with 
the best of the standard varieties. Color is used 
for the cover and several inside pages, draw- 
ing special attention to the numerous petunia 
novelties. An early page is devoted to mention 
of valuable summer cut flowers for the florist. 
Other lines include seeds of greenhouse crops, 
forcing plants, bulbs, perennial plants and sup 
plies 


FIRE at the Rock Ledge Nurseries of 
Dawson Ditt, on Parker lane, Sayles- 
ville, R. I., eaused several hundred dol- 
lars’ damage December 5. The loss was 
confined to a number of specimen trees. 


R. D. Regua, formerly of the H. J. 
Gray Nurseries, Phoenix, Ariz., has been 
given charge of the nursery division of 
the Monthan Nursery, Phoenix, the in- 
terests of which now include a floral de- 
partment, presided over by Mrs. Eric 
Monthan. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











Maclura Aurantiaca Seed (Osage orange 
hedge). New crop seed. Wholesale and re- 
tail. Ray Wickliffe, Seneca, Kan. 

Juniperus Scopulorum, Montana collected; 
all blue (ripe) berries, 75c per Ib. 

Native Evergreens, Missoula, Mont. 


The Lissadell list of 1935 harvested alpine 
and herbaceous seeds has now been posted to 
customers. Further copies are available for 
those who write. 

Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

































A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua. Ohio. 
Seeds picked fresh for orders: Betula 
papyrifera, Rosa Canina berries, Rosa Mul 
tiflora Japonica berries, Ligustrum Ibota 
and Regelianum. 
Mierisch Nursery Co., Glen r, Wu. 
Wayzata Everbearing Strawbe Atten 


tion, nurserymen! Write for my wholesale 
prices on certified Wayzata plant stock. Plac« 
your order early, as I have only a limited 
amount of these plants to offer at wholesal 
prices Fred W. Braden, Wayzata, Minn. 


OBITUARY. 


Harold Hill Blossom. 


Harold Hill Blossom, one of the most 
prominent landscape architects in Bos- 
ton, Mass., died December 2 after a long 
illness. He leaves a widow and four 
children. Mr. Blossom’s first wife was 
Minnie Dawson, eldest daughter of the 
late Jackson Dawson, of the Arnold 
Arboretum. Mr. Blossom received de- 
grees from Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and was for a number of 
years associated with the noted land- 
seape firm of Olmsted Bros., Brookline, 
Mass., having charge of extensive con 
tracts in all parts of the United States. 
Later he entered business on his own 
account and was highly successful. He 
had charge of the layouts for the past 
two spring flower exhibitions in Me- 
chanics building, Boston. The deceased 
was 57 years of age. Funeral services 
held December 5 were largely attended. 


John Hatcher. 


John Hatcher, nurseryman and farmer 
of Starkey Corners, near Dundee, N. Y., 
was killed November 27 when the auto- 
mobile he was driving was struck by a 
train at Himrod, N. Y. It is believed 
that Mr. Hatcher, aged 70 years, did not 
hear the whistle for the train stop at 
the Himrod station, as he was driving 
only about fifteen miles per hour. 

Mr. Hatcher, who was a leader in the 
Methodist church of Starkey Corners, 
where he lived for about twenty years, 
is survived by his widow, Hattie, and a 
niece, Mrs. Marguerite Connolly, Star- 
key. 


Edward A. Eickhoff. 


Known as the Christmas tree man in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and vicinity, be- 
cause he had annually sold Christmas 
trees for many years at the Marion 
county, Ind., courthouse, Edward A. 
Eickhoff, proprietor of the Indianapolis 
Evergreen Nurseries, died Wednesday, 
December 18, of a heart attack while 
digging a Christmas tree. He was 84 
years old, and plans were already 
under way for the observance of his 
sixty-second wedding anniversary with 
his wife, Mrs. Katherine Eickhoff, 
January 1. 

Mr. Eickhoff was recognized as the 
first Christmas tree nurseryman in In- 
dianapolis, beginning in 1871. A few 
years later he began to grow his own 
trees in a nursery that he developed 
beside his home on Churchman road. 
He was born on a farm near Indian 
apolis and was educated in the paro- 
chial schools of the St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran chureh. He learned 
the nursery business in Edinburg, Ind., 
and cultivated all kinds of fruit trees, 
but his hobby was growing Norway 
spruces for Christmas trees. 

Having been secretary of the Grow- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. for 
forty years, Mr. Eickhoff was _ vice- 
president at the time of his death. Sur- 
viving besides his widow are four sons, 
three daughters, five grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. Funeral serv- 
ices were held December 21 in Five 
Points, with burial in the Five Points 
cemetery. 


J. A. Burge, nurseryman of Carmel, 
Cal., and Blanche Logan O’Neal, Mon- 
terey, Cal., were recently married. 
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DREER’S 


New Complete 


Wholesale Catalogue 
for Nurserymen and Florists 


Every nurseryman and florist 
should have a copy of this 94 
page book for quick reference as 
to the finest Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Palms, Ferns, Roses, etc. Con- 
tains all the finest novelties and 
a complete list of standard varie 
ties. 


Write for your free copy today 


HENRY A. DREER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











APPLE 
SEEDLINGS 


Nebr. grown, from 
French Crab seed. 
Let us make you prices. 
50 bu. seedling Peach seed 
$1.50 per bu. 


FAIRBURY NURSERIES 


Fairbury, Nebr. 


19 

















PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 





WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 











SEED 
Caragana arborescens 
$1.75 Ib., f. o. b. N. Y. 

Write for complete free seed catalogue 
HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 














PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS | 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











PLATE BOOKS 


Business is coming back! 
You will need compact folders. plate 
books, etc., to help in your selling cam 
paign. Start using our colored photo- 
graphs. Write for information. 
B. F. CONIGISKY 
Nurserymen’s Service 


211 Mamilton St. Peoria, Ill. 











Write for Samples and Price List 






COSTS WN | MAKES 
LESS THAN CLEAN-NEAT 
BURLAP BUNDLES 


DOES A 
BETTER JOB 


KEEPS THE 
MOISTURE IN 





We will send full size working samples that will prove in your 
own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any other wrapper 
for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots and delivering a 
clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with asphalt 
filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of bundle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping tell us 
the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN now and be 


ready for your next shipping season. 


CHase Bae 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 




















Now at one-half original price! 


Rock Garden << Alpine Plants 


The world’s foremost liv- 


By Henry Correvon jig iipine plant srower 


Edited by Leonard Barron. 


The trade's outstanding choice in a rock garden encyclopedia. 
Helps grow plants, plan gardens, make sales. 


The list of 542 kinds of plants with their 
species is the most complete ever compiled. It 
tells the place for each, how to grow it, time 

N Onl of flowering, height, color of flower, and all 
ow Unty other information you need to select the kinds 
$3 00 that best suit your locality. Includes equally 
ee complete lists of ferns, terrestrial orchids and 
. hardy cacti. 

postpaid y 
Henry Correvon, from more than 60 vears untiring 
study, tells how to grow all these different types and 
kinds of plants, how to acclimatize them, and how to 
build, plane and maintain rockeries, moraines and wall 


gardens. 
$60 pages: 33 illustrations 


American Nurseryman, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PERFECT COMPOST 


; for 
Healthy Trees— 
Sturdy Shrubs 
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The Wichita Compost Grinder, Shredder and 
Mixer is a new idea in compost preparation. 
In one operation it will mix, as well as grind, 
manure, chemicals, peat moss and other com- 
post materials you might want to use. Small 
and stringy materials can be ground together 
—and they will come out thoroughly mixed 
and with a uniform fineness that is tne exact 
degree you desire. You can even grind wet 
and bulky materials. With the Wichita you 
can prepare a perfect compost—and with a 
perfect compost you can enjoy the profits 
that come from healthy trees and sturdy 
shrubs. Write for low factory prices with 
full information and Illustrated Folder. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. Deo. F. Wichita, Kansas 


TREE SEEDS 


Northern Korean and Manchu- 
rian grown 
ELM TREE SEED 

June 1936 shipment from Japan. 
FOR IMPORT FROM CHINA 
Chinese Crab Apple Seed 
Chinese Wild Pear Seed 
Chinese Hairy Chestnuts 
Japanese Wild Rose 

or Rosa Multiflora 

FORGET-ME-NOT BRAND 


RAFFIA — AA Quality 


JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 


120 East 16th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















Orenco Nursery Co. 
Orenco, Oregon 
— Wholesale — 


Growers of very complete line of 
quality stock 


Exceptionally choice lot of Mt. Ash, 
Hawthorn, Judas tree, Norway, Schwed- 
leri and Siiver Maple; Cutif. W. and 
European White Birch; Lombardy and 
Carolina Poplars. Fruit and Nut trees; 
English Walnuts and Filberts. 


Seedlings—Fruit and Shade tree. Am- 
ple supply. 


If you have nut received our 
Wholesale Price List for this 

* season advise and one will be . 
mailed you. 
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Over 1400 Dealers — In 46 States 


Made Money Last Season 
Selling 


Jj. & P. ROSE NOVELTIES 


(An increase of 500 over last yeur) 
:- Ask us for Particulars -: 








ROSE TEST GARDENS 


at Newark 
Contain the Roses of the Future 


These Test Gardens contain over 22,000 rose plants—over 1000 named 
varieties and several thousand new unnamed seedlings of our own hybridizing 
and from rose hybridizers in all parts of the world, from which introductions 
are most carefully and rigidly selected. 

—— OTHER SPECIALTIES ——— 
NEW AND IMPROVED Strains in PERENNIALS 
FLOWERING TREES 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Wholesale Only 
Distributors and Hybridizers of New Roses & Plant Specialties 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 
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IF YOU HAVE STOCK YOU MUST MOVE 


our job is to get buyer and seller together. During 1935 we sold 
over 200,000 trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, etc., for other nurs- 
eries to our Chicago customers. Much of this stock was surplus and 
in some cases was about to go on the brush pile. We found buyers 
and turned the stock into cash. We charged the usual brokerage 
commission for making the deals 


WE WILL BUY NOW 
25,000 Lycium Chinense, 2-yr. 
20,000 Bignonia Radicans, 2-yr. 
10,000 Ampelopsis Quin., 2-yr 
1,000 Gingko, 1-1'/)-2-inch 
10,000 Moline Elm Whips 
50,000 Shrubs, all varieties 


PFUND-BELL NURSERY COMPANY 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


SEND US YOUR LIST 
State quantities, sizes and prices of 
items you wish to move. We will 
include them in our list which gvres 
to our customers in January. We 
need trees and shrubs native to this 
territory. 


Write us at once. 
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NURSERY MEN 





LABELS 
FOR 


TREE SEEDS 
— All Kinds — 


Chinese Elm Seedlings 
for spring shipment 


The Barteldes Seed Co. 


Since 1867 
Denver Colo. 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 
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